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SOUTH AFRICA 


WESTERN AREAS REMOVAL SCHEME! LAUNCHED 


Tue Government-appointed Natives Resettlement Board has 
launched the Western Areas removal scheme by issuing the first 
removal notices to some Native residents of Sophiatown and 
Martindale, to vacate the premises they are occupying by 
February 12. Other “‘deadlines” are February 19 and 26. 

The Political Correspondent of the Rand Daily Mail 
(January 7, 1955), describing the scheme as “the most con- 
troversial Native resettlement project in the Union’s history, 
said: ‘‘Native residents are informed that if they disobey the 
notices they will be guilty of an offence.” 

The Resettlement Board will provide free transport on 
specified dates, and if the residents do not avail themselves of 
this they will have to provide their own. 

Mr. C. W. Prinsloo, chief information officer of the Depart- 
ment of Native Affairs, has stressed that any Native who felt 
aggrieved could approach the Land Tenure Advisory Board 
(the Group Areas Board), where he would receive sympathetic 
treatment. If he was still dissatisfied he could make an approach 
to a magistrate. The Board warned tenants not to waste money 
on unnecessary litigation. 

Any Native found guilty of ignoring the removal notices or 
of contravening any other section of the Resettlement Act 
could be sentenced on conviction to a maximum fine of £50, 
with the alternative to six months’ imprisonment, or to both, 
where no other penalties were prescribed . . . 

With regard to Meadowlands, the area to which people are 
being removed, plans had been prepared for shops, and Treasury 
approval had been sought for the necessary funds to start build- 
ing. A special effort would be made to complete the shops this 
month. If they were not completed on time, however, shop- 
keepers would be temporarily accommodated in houses. 

One school had almost been completed, another had reached 
“‘window-sill level,”’ and a third’s foundations had been com- 
pleted. (Rand Daily Mail, January 1955.) 

Writing from Johannesburg, the Daily Telegraph's Special 
Correspondent, Mr. Douglas Brown (January 10, 1955) re- 
ported that there was “‘a marked increase of tension in Sophia- 
town.” Notices affecting 450 families had already been de- 
livered. Great difficulties in timing would be presented—‘‘the 
pressure on Native housing is so enormous that large forces of 
police would be necessary to keep houses untenanted for more 
than a night or two. Hence not only does a family have to be 
moved immediately its new house is completed, but its old 
house has to be destroyed immediately it leaves. This means 
that lorries and bulldozers must be in simultaneous action.”’ 
Mr. Brown continued : ““The prospect is one that the experts of 
the City Council’s Native Affairs Department, who know the 
temper of the native populace, contemplate with alarm. The 
Council has refused to allow these experts to lend a hand in the 
removal for fear of exposing them to injury.” 

It was significant, he said, that the streets contiguous to 
suburbs housing lower paid Afrikaner workers were being 
flattened first, although they contain some of the better dwell- 
ings which could be left intact. 

Among property being abandoned are the Anglican ‘Church 
of Christ the King, a primary school for 2,000 pupils and a 

4See Dicest Vol. I, No. 12, Vol. Il, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5. 


nursery school for 400 babies . . . Also a training college for 
nursery school teachers and two mission centres. All these will 
cease to function, while on the new site no security of tenure 
will be granted to any Christian enterprise.” 


COMMENT ON THE SCHEME 


Speaking for the African National Congress, Mr. Oliver 
Tambo said the Native people “‘have emphatically denounced 
and categorically rejected the removal scheme . . . In oppos- 
ing this scheme the African people have the support of the 
widest section of the country’s population—Black and White. 
On several occasions the African National Congress has warned 
the country that if the Nationalists are permitted to implement 
the removal scheme an extremely dangerous situation may 
arise. 

The Labour Division of the Transvaal Chamber of Indus- 
tries, which was formerly of opinion that industries would be 
detrimentally affected by the removals because “‘due to greater 
distances to be travelled and to difficulties in obtaining facili- 
ties . . . industrialists would have to face a greatly aggra- 
vated fatigue factor in their employees’’ and increased absen- 
teeism and lost man-hours, was reassured by an interview with 
the Department of Native Affairs. The Department said that 
they had not lost sight of possible indirect results of the scheme 
“falling adversely on employers of Native labour in the Johan- 
nesburg area.’’ ‘“Top level discussions had taken place with the 
railways, to ensure that the new area would be fully catered for, 
and facilities laid on before the removal actually took place.”’ 

The Chamber of Industries then expressed the opinion that 
the removal scheme, ‘‘as visualised in its completed form, is 
likely to prove beneficial rather than adverse, at least as far as 
the industrialist is concerned . . .” (Industrial Review of 
Africa, September 1954. ) 

Fr. Trevor Huddleston, the Anglican missionary who is 
chairman of the Western Areas Protest Committee, said: 
“When we see the battles that lie before us over the Bantu 
Education Act and the Western Areas removal scheme, we 
must understand very clearly the principles for which we are 
fighting, the evil we are trying to destroy.”’ The real purpose 
behind both the Act and the scheme was to assure that for all 
future years the white race should be dominant in South Africa. 
( Daily Telegraph, January 10, 1955.) 

The Daily Telegraph (January 10, 1955) said: ‘Opinion in 
(Britain) has been almost unanimously shocked by the South 
African Government's intention of moving some 60,000 
Africans from their present homes in the Western Areas of Jo- 
hannesburg to a new site farther out of the city. Johannesburg 
has many slums nastier than those in the Western Areas; some 
must be among the nastiest in the world. At Orlando more 
than 20,000 Africans live in rude breeze-block hovels; in a 
squatters’ camp at Moroka 50,000 live in huts made of sticks, 
rusty iron sheeting, sacking and cardboard; at Pimville huts 
condemned as unfit for habitation in 1913 are still overcrowded. 
Over all these horrible places hangs the stink of filth, decay, 
sewage and human degradation. Here, one might have thought, 
were problems enough to keep the native housing authorities 
overworked for many years to come. But no; the Government 
had to add another to them . . . Those whose need is least 


are being rehoused, often against their will, at the expense of 
those whose need is greatest. This makes nonsense of the pre- 
tence that the Western Areas removal scheme is primarily a 








slum clearance scheme. Its primary purpose is to make more 
space for European housing and development.” 


THE CHURCH/STATE CRISIS—BANTU EDUCATION! 


Further reports have been received on action taken by 
Churches in face of the Bantu Education Act. Adams College— 
Natal’s best known institution for the training of African 
teachers—is to close down at the end of 1955. The College was 
founded a century ago by the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions of Boston, Mass., and has been 
administered for many years by a joint council of Europeans 
and Africans. ‘The complement of teachers in regular training at 
the College is 225. Although the College offered to carry on 
for a further five years to enable the Government to make 
other arrangements, this offer was not acceptable to the Minis- 
ter of Native Affairs. 

The Council of Governors of the College have announced 
their intention to carry on Adams High School and Adams 
Industrial School despite reduced subsidies for as long as funds 
permit. (The Times, December 10, 1954. ) 

The London Missionary Society will lease its buildings at the 
Tiger Kloof Native Institution (Vryburg) to the South African 
Government for ten years. This institution has for fifty years 
played a notable part in African education and has buildings 
worth £125,000 and an inter-racial staff of thirty. It gives 
elementary, secondary, technical and teacher training. 

Mr. Reuben R. Figuhr, world president of the Seventh Day 
Adventist Church, said that the church would remain indepen- 
dent of Government subsidies in its mission work. The head- 
quarters of the Church in America had set aside £7 million 
this year for mission work throughout the world, and a liberal 
allocation would be made to S.A. Mr. Figuhr said: ‘‘We have 
found throughout the world that where the Government gives 
money for mission or other work it begins to take control. We 
prefer to be free.’’ ( Daily Dispatch, East London, December 9, 
1954. ) 

The Chief Minister of the United Jewish Reform Congrega- 
tion of the Transvaal, Rabbi M. C. Weiler said that the congre- 
gation had decided not to close its Native schools in Johannes- 
burg. Rabbi Weiler said that the closing of the schools would 
penalise the Native children. (Eastern Province Herald, 
December 11, 195+.) 

’ The Anglican Dioceses of Cape Town, Natal, Grahamstown, 
Kimberley and Kuruman, Zululand and Pretoria decided to 
lease church schools to the Native Affairs Department. 

In his charge to the diocese of Cape Town, the Archbishop, 
the Most Rev. Dr. D. G. Clayton, said that as long as the 
Church retained ownership of its buildings, did not lease schools 
which are also used for church purposes unless they could con- 
tinue to be used for such purposes, and did not take any part in 
giving this fantastic ‘‘Bantu Education,’’ he thought that school 
buildings, unless they could be better used by the Church for 
the Africans, may be leased to the Department of Native 
Affairs. ‘Even a rotten system of education is better than that 
which young children pick up in the streets when, as is usually 
the case, their fathers and mothers have to go to work and can- 
not supervise them.” Africans had been consulted and, while 
not unanimous, most agreed that it would be wrong to refuse 
to lease any schools. The policy which he was advocating had 
the support of all the Bishops in the Union with the exception 
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of one, and had been unanimously recommended by a body of 
very experienced missionaries including both African and 
European clergymen, some of whom had devoted most of their 
lives to running educational institutions for Native Africans. 

The Grace Dieu Secondary School at Pietersburg, in the Dio- 
cese of the Bishop of Pretoria, will not be leased to the Govern- 
ment, and another Anglican school, at St. Cuthbert’s, Tsolo 
(Transkei), will close next year. 

Leading African clergymen anticipated the decision taken by 
the Bishop of Johannesburg to close twenty-three schools in non- 
European areas in the Southern Transvaal. The resolution 
adopted by the Johannesburg meeting of African clergy and 
laity stated : 

“The African clergy and laity of the Diocese of Johannes- 
burg . . . are deeply disturbed that the Bishops of the Pro- 
vince should approve that property and buildings owned by the 
Church should be used, by lease to the Government, for the 
propagation of a type of education which is inferior and which 
is intended perpetually to subject the African people to be 
‘hewers of wood and drawers of water’ in their own land . . . 
In these circumstances they wish to urge the Bishop to close 
every Church school within his jurisdiction, and subsequently 
to plan for the use of the existing plant.”” (Rand Daily Mail, 
November 23, 1954. ) 

The Bishop, the Rt. Rev. Ambrose Reeves, is planning to 
open fourteen church family centres to provide out-of-school 
activities and recreational facilities to offset the loss of Anglican 
mission schools. They will be housed in buildings formerly 
used as schools and will open on the day the schools close in 
March, 1955. Already full-time paid staff is being recruited and 
voluntary workers enrolled. 

To meet the cost of these centres, the Bishop hopes to raise 
£10,000 a year from all sources, including overseas supporters. 
( Rand Daily Mail, December 13, 1954.) 


ROMAN CATHOLIC ATTITUDE 

Replying to an attack by the Minister of Native Affairs, Dr. 
Verwoerd, the Catholic Archbishop of Durban, the Most Rev. 
D. E. Hurley, has said the State should rely on Christian prin- 
ciples and encourage every effort aimed at intensifying their in- 
fluence and extending their field of application. 

The obvious opportunity lay in African education, but it had 
been rejected. Instead, said Archbishop Hurley, “we are asked 
to stand aside from the field of education while the future of 
South Africa is hewn out with massive apartheid measures, 
that fall like hammer blows on the soul of the black man and 
the conscience of the white. The African can put up with a lot 
patiently and cheerfully—poverty, undernourishment, disease, 
low wages, separation from wife and family—but there is one 
thing he cannot abide for ever. It is the insult he sees in every 
law and regulation of apartheid. The black man refuses to admit 
that these restrictions are good for him simply because there is 
in him as in every other man the instinct of freedom, justice, 
human dignity, and self-respect.”’ 

Power lay with the State; the Churches could be hampered 
at every turn; all they had was Christian duty and conscience. 
What he feared, Archbishop Hurley concluded, was that when 
African anger could no longer be contained, Christian media- 
tion would be too late. (South Africa, December 4, 1954. ) 

A Pastoral letter signed by three archbishops and two 
bishops, was read in all Roman Catholic churches throughout 











South Africa. It appealed for support for a ‘‘Catholic mission 
schools fund’’, which is to be established, to make up the de- 
ficit that will occur when the Government decreases its sub- 
sidies. (Rand Daily Mail, December 13, 1954. ) 

Eleven archbishops and bishops and 130 delegates gathered 
in Newcastle for the national congress of the Catholic African 
Union and Catholic African Teachers’ Federation. The Apos- 
tolic Delegate, Archbishop the Most Rev. J. Damiano, said 
that the congress was being held to plan the maintenance of 
Catholic schools under the provisions of the Bantu Education 
Act. 

The Catholic Archbishop of Bloemfontein, the Most Rev. 
W. P. Whelan, said: “I know your anguish of heart at the pre- 
sent time. I well know your present poverty in the goods of the 
world, but mark my words, the African people will surely be- 
come stronger and stronger. Their true merit in the industrial 
sphere will surely come to be recognised and rewarded accord- 
ing to their real worth and your people will surely rise above 
their present state as the poor section of the community. When 
that day comes your descendants will acclaim the stand which 
you make to-day for your Catholic schools.” (Sapa, December, 
195+. ) 


AFRICAN OPINION 


The distinguished African journalist, Mr. Jordan Ngubane, 
has offered to wash lavatories part-time at famous Ohlange 
Institute, near Durban, to save Ohlange money, so that they 
can afford to remain independent. He feels strongly about 
Ohlange, and says that if the teachers truly love Africa, they'll 
stay and accept salary cuts. He urges Mr. Mtimkulu, the 
Principal, to introduce economies so that Ohlange can remain 
independent, in keeping with the spirit of its famous founder 
John L. Dube, who long “‘rejected a slave’s education for his 
child.”” (The Drum, December, 1954.) 

The Location Advisory Boards at their Congress in Uiten- 
hage urged the immediate repeal of the Bantu Education Act. 
The congress passed a resolution asking location advisory 
boards to join with all other local organisations in explaining 
to their communities the provisions and implications of the Act. 
The congress also decided to call a representative national con- 
vention of leaders of Bantu organisations including the chur- 
ches by the end of this year. This convention would decide what 
action to take towards the Act. 

The congress repeated its opposition to the Western 
Areas Removal Scheme. ( Pretoria News, January 8, 1955.) 


SUPPORT FOR THE BISHOP OF JOHANNESBURG 


The Rand Daily Mail (November 23, 1954) described the 
Bishop’s action in deciding to close schools as “‘a challenge not 
only to the Government but to the Anglican community. What- 
ever it may cost, means must be found to keep these schools, or 
at least a portion of them, going on an independent basis.’’ A 
number of correspondents writing to the Rand Daily Mail sup- 
ported the Bishop. Mr. C. W. M. Gell of Rustenburg said 
( November 27, 195+) : ‘Everyone, including the Bishop, would 
probably agree that this protest of the Christian conscience 
would have been more effective if followed not only by all 
Anglican dioceses but by all the Christian churches in South 
Africa. But for those of us who believe that ‘Bantu education’, 
as at present expounded by the Minister himself, is fundament- 
ally wrong morally, the Bishop cannot be less right because 
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only two dioceses, certain Anglican Orders and the Roman 
Catholics are adopting this course. For Christians, and indeed 
for all who on spiritual and moral grounds demand equal 
opportunities for all men to develop the full potential of their 
personality, there can surely be only one answer to the chal- 
lenge of Dr. ‘Verwoerd, however grievous its implications— 
to keep going whatever can be financially salvaged as purely 
private, unsubsidised schools, and to close down all others."’ 
The Union Federal Party (Transvaal) strongly supported 
his stand and said ‘‘each act of co-operation now will make re- 
sistance later more difficult, if not indeed impossible.’ 


SCHOOLS ON MINE AND FARM LANDS 


The Rev. John Shand, Superintendent of Schools of the Dio- 
cese of Johannesburg, described the situation under the Act by 
which schools situated on mine or farm land would have to be 
run by mining companies or farmers, and the schools would 
limit their enrolment ‘‘except with the permission of the De- 
partment of Native Affairs’’ to the children of bona-fide Bantu 
employees or in the case of farm schools, children of approved 
residents in the vicinity of the school, recognised as such by the 
Department on application by the farm, mine or factory 
owner.” He pointed out that in seven church schools on mines, 
1,232 pupils out of 1,652 were not the children of mine workers. 

The situation as regards farm schools is far more serious— 
of 1,192 pupils in six schools alone, only fifty-two are children 
of the farmer’s employees. ‘‘No one except the farmer can 
carry on a school now on farm land. No child can therefore be 
enrolled without his permission, and the farmer is now made 
the employer of the teachers (though the Department pays the 
full salary). Already two farmers have given me notice they 
will not have a school on their land.”’ Fr. Shand pointed out 
that although many farmers were good and kind, anyone who 
read the papers knew that there were others in South Africa 
whose treatment of their workers gave the public grounds for 
foreboding. 


MINISTER WARNS AFRICAN PARENTS 


The Minister of Native Affairs, Dr. H. F. Verwoerd, has 
referred to a resolution taken at Durban at a conference of the 
African National Congress, which called on all Native parents 
to keep their children away from school from April 1 for an in- 
definite period as a protest against the Bantu Education Act. 
Dr. Verwoerd said that children who were kept from school as 
a result of the decision would be in danger of not being placed 
in the school again. Their places would be filled by other chil- 
dren. The Government would not be harmed by such action, 


but would take a serious view of the matter. (Sapa, December, 
1954. ) 


ACTION AND COMMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 


As a result of “the intensity of feeling on the part of sup- 
porters in Britain’’ the Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel launched a ‘‘South Africa Emergency Fund’’. The appeal 
has been made to the 10,000 parishes of the Church of England 
and all members of the S.P.G. £12,000 was collected by 
January 13, when the Society also announced that it had imme- 
diately made available £25,000 to the Bishops in South Africa, 
of which £6,000 would be given to the Bishop of Johannes- 
burg for his family centres. 

A day of prayer and fasting was observed on December 16 








(the Day of the Covenant in South Africa, formerly known as 
Dingaan’s Day), and prayers were offered for those in South 
Africa “suffering from oppressive laws and restrictions” and 
also for those in authority, and the churches and people of that 
country. All the Church of England’s fifty-five religious orders 
and many parish churches took part, as well as some communi- 
ties in America. The 1,400 members of the orders and thou- 
sands of other Britons also fasted to mark the day. In St. 
Paul’s Cathedral a service of intercession was conducted by Fr. 
Lunnis of the Community of the Resurrection. The idea origin- 
ated with the Rev. Father Raynes, Superior of the Community, 
who was previously Provincial of the Community in Southern 
Africa. 

Referring to the day of prayer the Oxford Mail (December 
14, 1954) said that “‘the racial policy of the South African 
Government has in the last year or so developed to such ex- 
tremities that it can no longer be considered a question of in- 
ternal politics in which the outside world has no right to an 
opinion. The policy of separating the black and coloured ma- 
jority from the white minority in South Africa can now be seen 
as a long-term plan to reduce the African people to a place of 
permanent inferiority. The most vicious instrument of this 
policy is the Bantu Education Act which is now being used to 
suppress the church schools . . . In such circumstances those 
who in South Africa are courageously resisting racial policies 
need all the moral encouragement and practical support the 
outside world can give.” 

In Buxton, the Vicar, the Rev. C. Storrs Fox, the president 
of the Free Church Council, Mr. H. Hodgkins, and Father A. 
Baldwin, a Roman Catholic priest, joined with members of 
other denominations in a letter to the Burton Advertiser, asking 
for support for the day of prayer. 

In South Africa the Nationalist newspaper Die Transvaler, in 
an editorial attacking the Anglican Church for allowing prayers 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral and other churches, said that “The 
Anglican Church of Britain was the creation of a king who had 
eight wives—he established the Church so that he could get rid 
of his first wife and marry another.” The editorial added : ‘‘No 
one will deny that the Afrikaner people sometimes find them- 
selves on the wrong path, but other nations can pray for them 
only if their own consciences are pure. 

“‘As many sins are committed in Britain as in South Africa. 
Britain has sinned by allowing people to live in misery, as in 
the slums of London, Birmingham and Glasgow. The Angli- 
can Church should direct its attention to these sins.”’ 

The Church of Scotland’s Foreign Mission Committee 
issued a statement saying that their main objection to the 
Bantu Education Act “‘is a matter of principle and touches the 
racial policy on which the Act is based. We hope, that as God 
has made of one blood all nations, a man’s worth in God’s 
sight does not depend on his race or colour. We believe that a 
Christian education policy must seek to prepare the members 
of every social group to assume their full share of adult re- 
sponsibility in the service of the country. 

“We cannot, therefore, assent to a proposition which seems 
to underlie the Act, namely, that the Bantu have no part or lot 
in the country of their birth outside the reserves, or any voice 
in determining major issues of policy, the consequences of 
which must ultimately be felt by the humblest member of every 
group. We believe that in these matters the policy of the 
Government of South Africa is contrary to the law of God and 


that, therefore, it will be disastrous.” (Sapa-Reuter, January, 
1955.) 

The British Council of Churches’ special group (formed in 
November and consisting of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Rev. R. F. V. Scott (Ch. of Scotland), Dr. Leslie E. Cooke 
(Congregational Union), Dr. Ernest A. Payne (Baptist 
Union), Rev. Eric W. Baker (Methodist Church) and Dr. 
Norman Goodall (International Missionary Council) ) con- 
sidered the report of Mr. Bruce Greaves and the Rev. W. 
Fenton Morley who visited Churches in South Africa. Their 
inquiries centred on the question as to how help and encourage- 
ment could be offered to Churches, so much of whose work has 
been dislocated by the Bantu Education Act. 

The group reported on the present situation in South Africa 
as regards the Churches’ decisions to lease, to retain or to close 
schools. It pointed out that “the running of private schools 
without any government subsidy at all is generally thought to 
be too expensive and uncertain a gesture to be justified on any 
large scale. Nevertheless there are those who hold strongly 
that some at least should be so run, in order to maintain in 
principle the place of the voluntary agencies in education, and 
to demonstrate the special quality of the avowedly Christian 
school.” This ‘would be an act not of defiance but of faith.”’ 
It was emphasised ‘‘that all Christians have a special duty to- 
wards people who make this kind of costly venture of faith.”’ 
As the loss of schools throws upon the Churches a new and very 
grave responsibility special plans were being made to give 
religious teaching and training by other means than in schools 
—by Sunday-school work, youth organisations, etc. ““Consider- 
able funds will be needed for these purposes and every effort is 
being made locally to raise them. It is clear to us, however, 
that supplementary help will be needed and that it can best be 
given on a church-to-church basis.’”” Men and women of out- 
standing devotion and ability would be needed from the 
Churches in Britain. 

The report concluded by pointing to the needs of the 
Churches in Kenya and in Central Africa which were no less 
urgent than those in South Africa. 

In Canterbury Cathedral, on Christmas morning, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury referred to the situation in South Africa. 
He said that the tension between power as Christ conceived it 
and power as man used it could be seen to-day in its most 
dramatic form in Africa. The South African policy of apartheid 
seemed to all Christian Churches, except the powerful Dutch 
Reformed Church, suicidal for Europeans and Africans, be- 
cause impatiently it denied certain fundamental principles of 
personal status, social justice, and human brotherhood which 
Christ had established, to violate which must in the long run 
bring judgment and doom. (The Times, December 28, 1954. ) 


BISHOP OF JOHANNESBURG ARRIVES IN LONDON 


On arrival for six months’ visit to Britain, Bishop Reeves 
gave a press conference and broadcast from the B.B.C. During 
his press conference the Bishop said: “After living through the 
attempt to force South African society into the mould of apar- 
theid for nearly six years I am certain that the great majority 
of Africans, Indians and Coloureds are convinced that their pre- 
sent position is far worse than it was in 1949. They believe 
that this policy failed to take into account that they are human 
beings who ought to have some share in determining their 
position in South African society. Here are masses of fellow- 











members of the Commonwealth who are suffering from an in- 
creasing sense of frustration and who bitterly resent the fact 
that, although Dr. Malan claims that apartheid is positive and 
non-repressive, in practice they find that it discriminates 
against the non-European to his detriment. One is bound to 
ask how long 2} million Europeans (themselves so deeply 
divided on many issues) can possibly keep their supremacy 
over 10 million non-Europeans and who under the pressure of 
such repressive policies are steadily becoming more politically 
conscious, and are increasingly aware of their rights as human 
beings. That time may well be short; but whether it be long or 
short, there is an urgent need that Christians everywhere should 
buy up the time that remains to the Church in South Africa so 
that it may have the men and the means that are necessary for 
a pattern of human life other than that offered by apartheid to 
be built up in what is still one of the finest lands in which hu- 
man beings have ever been privileged to dwell.” 


MR. STRIJDOM AND THE NEW CABINET 


The behind-the-scenes struggle for the premiership of South 
Africa was reported in both the English language South 
African and the British press but was not mentioned in the 
Nationalist press. The new Prime Minister, Mr. J. G. Strijdom, 
took the unprecedented step of handing over the Department of 
External Affairs to Mr. E. A. Louw who is also Minister of 
Finance. He made a number of speeches and statements to the 
S.A. and Overseas press during December. In a broadcast to 
the people of South Africa he asked for their prayers and said 
that ‘‘we seek the development of our national life along 
Christian-national lines.’’ He emphasised that the new Govern- 
ment would give equal and fair treatment to both European 
sections of the community as well as fair treatment to non- 
Europeans—‘‘in contrast with the treatment meted out to the 
Afrikaans-speaking people in previous decades.” Everything 
possible would be done to maintain and strengthen good re- 
lations already existing between the Union and all other 
countries having the same Western and democratic way of life. 

In other speeches and articles he made the following points : 

(a) The Nationalists make no secret of their aim of a repub- 
lic: there must be a test by plebiscite or a special elec- 
tion. Whether it remained in the Commonwealth would 
be decided by the Nationalist party at the time. 

(6) The coloured peoples would be placed on a separate 
voting roll. 

(c) The handing over of the High Commission Territories 
of Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swaziland was a moral 
obligation. 

In a special Christmas message to the Bantu people he said 
that this Government would continue to guide them on the road 
of self-development towards maturity. Through the Bantu 
Authorities Act, the Bantu Education Act and other measures, 
the Minister of Native Affairs had already opened the road for 
them. Mr. Strijdom added: ‘‘You must yet learn to develop 
and reclaim your own areas so that your homeland can become 
prosperous. You must learn to govern yourselves in your 
areas. You must learn to become your own traders, builders, 
carpenters, doctors, welfare workers, and so forth. 

“This is separate development and must be based on your 
own way of life. In all respects you must learn to make your 
own communities self-sufficient. All these things will come 


about in time . . . Those who oppose separate development 
wish to be absorbed in a mixed community. The resistance of 
the Europeans and the wise Bantu will make this impossible. 
Why should one strive after an impossible ideal in which one’s 
nation would perish, instead of setting as an object, the pre- 
servation of one’s heritage and development on those lines ?”’ 
( Pretoria News, December 21, 1954.) 

Speaking to an audience at Bloemfontein Mr. Strijdom stated 
four principles which he called the foundation of South African 
Nationalism. Firstly, the principle of white domination must be 
maintained with justice for the non-Europeans, who would be 
allowed to develop in their own areas according to their nature 
and abilities. Secondly, South Africa’s interests must always be 
put first. Thirdly, South Africa had an unfettered right to 
choose her own constitution in accordance with the wishes of 
the majority of her people. And lastly, equal rights for the two 
white sections of the population must be preserved. 

Mr. Strijdom said the Government's attitude to the sover- 
eignty of Parliament was “clear, uncompromising, and irrevoc- 
able’’. Nationalist policy had been that since the passing of the 
Statute of Westminster the Union had been sovereign and not 
subject to the laws and the constitution created when South 
Africa was still a subject country. He said that while there was 
no question of interfering with the rights of the courts, Parlia- 
ment, next to God, was the highest authority in South Africa. 
( South Africa, December, 18, 1954. ) 


UNITED PARTY NATIVE POLICY 

The main points in United Party policy proposed by its 
leader, Mr. J. G. N. Strauss, at the Party Congress at Bloem- 
fontein were : 

(1) Increase the number of senators (Europeans) repre- 
senting Natives from four to six. 

(2) Give the more advanced and educated Natives a special 
and personal franchise in the electoral colleges that elect these 
senators representing Native interests. 

(3) Consider reconstituting the Natives Representative 
Council! ; give greater local political responsibility to Natives. 

(4+) Simplify the pass laws and apply them with greater fair- 
ness and justice. Prison sentences for purely technical offences 
should be avoided. Exemptions from the pass laws for deserv- 
ing Natives to be extended. 

(5) Permit Natives to acquire an interest in land by con- 
trolled freehold ownership in Native locations and villages set 
aside by local authorities for permanent Native occupation. 

(6) Create a special Ministry of Housing to eliminate 
slums and undesirable racial proximity by far-sighted planning. 

(7) Make sustained efforts towards the economic develop- 
ment of the Native reserves as an integral part of the Union’s 
economy. 

(8) Actively encourage the endeavours of the Churches in 
the field of Native education. 

(9) Take bold steps to improve the health of the Union’s 
population as a whole—disease knows no colour bar. 

(10) Pursue measures to discourage Native polygamy and 
illegitimacy and ensure parental support for all Native children, 
to make possible the attainment of a higher standard of civilisa- 
tion for the Native people. 

1The N.R.C. was an advisory body of Africans which fell into desuetude 
by African their recommenda 


because of a members as their tions were 
not accepted. Government then abolished it. 








(11) While accepting the industrial colour bar, continue to 
accept the principle of “‘the rate for the job’. 

(12) Amend the Native Urban Areas Act in the light of 
some recommendations of the Fagan Report, while accepting 
the basic principle of urban control and influx control. ( Rand 
Daily Mail, December, 195+. ) 

ALL-RACE CHURCH MEETING 

The first church conference of all races in South Africa for 
more than thirty years was held at the University of the Wit- 
watersrand in December. There were 172 delegates, including 
113 Europeans and fifty-six non-Europeans drawn from forty- 
two Protestant churches, missions and societies. Among the 
non-European delegates, who sat on a side block of the Great 
Hall, were Indians, Africans and Coloureds. 

Distinguished visitors included the High Commissioner for 
Canada, the Right Hon. E. W. T. Gill, Mr. W. M. Johnson, 
of the American Embassy, Dr. W. Nicol, Administrator of the 
Transvaal, and overseas delegates Dr. S. M. Cavert, of the 
World Council of Churches, and Dr. Norman Goodall, of the 
International Missionary Council. 

The conference was called by the Dutch Reformed Church 
and its theme was “‘the extension of the Kingdom of God in multi- 
racial South Africa’. Among the views put forward by mem- 
bers of the Reformed Churches was a warning about preaching 
“‘a social gospel and thus raising false hopes and expectations 
. . .” The speaker said that Christ “‘does not deliver from social, 
economic and political slavery, but from the slavery of sin’. 

The Archbishop of Cape Town, the Most Rev. Dr. G. H. 
Clayton, said: ‘““We have failed to produce a Christianity which 
is sufficiently vital to be stronger to unite than the divergencies 
of race, background and habit are to divide. In Cape Town we 
are confronted not so much by heathenism as by a large grow- 
ing and aggressive Moslem community.”” The Christian 
Church, not only in South Africa but everywhere, had not suc- 
ceeded in meeting the challenge of Islam. 

The Bishop of Bloemfontein, the Right Rev. C. W. Alderson, 
pointed to the dangers arising out of a situation where landless, 
rightless, dispossessed people exist who do not feel they belong 
to the community. He said: ‘Christians who condemn Com- 
munism are not likely to succeed unless they too begin with 
that distress, and have a missionary fanaticism even greater to 
bring to men’s bodies and souls, to the whole man and to every 
man, the healing of Jesus Christ.” 

The Governor-General, the Hon. E. G. Jansen who opened 
the conference, remarked on the 1,250 native churches and 
sects in South Africa. 

The Rand Daily Mail (December 10, 1954) said that a fun- 
damental cleavage of opinion on racial issues was clearly emerg- 
ing from the conference. “‘On one side is the Anglican Church, 
with a majority of the non-Europeans opposing segregation; 
on the other, the Dutch Reformed Church stands squarely for 
apartheid, with the support of a number of non-Europeans. Of 
the other denominations, some have drifted into one or the 
other ‘camp’, and many have not committed themselves.” The 
conference concluded by reaching a unanimous decision to ask 
the Government to provide an extra £10 million a year for 
the industrial, educational, economic and social development of 
the Bantu and Coloured communities. A continuation commit- 
tee was appointed: among its tasks was the arranging of a 
similar conference at least once every three years. 


FOUR LIBERALS IN PARLIAMENT 

Recent elections for Native Representatives to Parliament 
have resulted in the re-election of Mr. W. G. Ballinger as sena- 
tor representing the Africans of the Transvaal and Orange Free 
State. He polled 593,902 against Mr. R. G. P. Pretorius 
( Nationalist ) who got 386,834 votes. The percentage poll was 94. 

A factor regarded as support for apartheid by the Nationalist 
press was the increase in votes for the Nationalists—in 1948 
they polled only 8,024. 

The three Native Representatives in the House of Assembly 
are: Mrs. V. M. L. Ballinger (Cape Eastern division); Mr. 
Lee Warden (Cape Western division) who, though not listed 
as a Communist is banned from public gatherings and whose 
position is being studied by the Department of Justice; and 
Mr. W. P. Stanford for the Transkei. 

The other senators representing natives are Major Cecil 
Cowley for Natal, and Mr. L. I. Ruben and Mr. W. M. H. 
Campbell for the Cape. 

This brings four members of the Liberal Party into Parlia- 
ment—Senator and Mrs. Ballinger, Mr. Stanford, and Mr. 
Ruben—and means that the Liberals now rival the Labour 
Party in parliamentary strength. All the other African repre- 
sentatives are Independents. (South Africa, January 1, 1955.) 


CHIEF LUTHULI ADDRESSES CONGRESS 


In the course of his address to the Natal Congress of the 
People Conference, Chief Albert Luthuli (President of the 
African National Congress) referred to recent legislation in 
South Africa and said : 

“The situation intensified by the Nationalists is not a chal- 
lenge to non-whites only, as the main victims of apartheid; but 
is a challenge to all freedom-loving fellow white South Africans, 
who would be false to democracy if they remained quiet or in- 
different to the oppression of non-whites. 

‘The situation presents an inescapable challenge to religious 
leaders in our country, especially Christian leaders who pro- 
claim a God-inspired message that al! men are created in the 
image of God and so ‘are born equal’, and that divine approba- 
tion, now or in the hereafter, will be determined by the efforts 
one makes to help his less fortunate brother, and not on his 
efforts at self-preservation and self-elevation. 

“I invite you to condemn most strongly the action of the 
Government in indulging in the mass banning, deportation and 
imprisonment of the leaders of the people. I must, however, 
enjoin our people in words, actions and attitudes, to respect the 
policy of non-violence wisely adopted by our Congresses. Non- 
violent resistance in any provocative situation will acquaint our 
people and the world with the facts of our situation. No doubt 
we shall be accused of inciting the people, and be labelled as 
agitators and communists. We should never be deterred from 
our path of duty to our people and our country by these accusa- 
tions. We should rest contented in the conviction that we are 
performing a divine duty when we struggle for freedom.” 


TRADE UNION UNITY 


According to a report in the Rand Daily Mail (November 1, 
1954) a new alignment in the S.A. trade union movement 
could be seen as a result of the Durban unity conference. 

Numerically most powerful would be the new South 


African Trade Union Council with 150,000 to 200,000 work- 
ers. Previously the strongest body, the S.A. Federation of 











Trade Unions (which represented more than 100,000 mem- 
bers) would now have between 50,000 and 60,000. Whereas 
the member unions of the new Council were mixed European, 
Coloured and Indian, the federation was likely to have mostly 
if not entirely European unions. Apart from the S.A. Municipal 
Employees Association (12,000) and the Railway Artisans 
Staff Association (12,000), the mining unions headed by the 
Mine Workers’ Union (17,000) would dominate. Strongest in 
the council would be the Amalgamated Engineering Unions 
(19,000), the Garment Workers’ Union (18,500) and the 
Typographical Union (16,000). 

A third group was led by the Textile, Food and Canning 
Union and the Chemical Workers’ Union which refused to 
accept any body which did not allow the Native Unions’ mem- 
bership. The dissenting unions are to plan a separate Trade 
Union Centre. 

The “Unity Conference” voted in favour of excluding the 
Native Trade Unions from the S.A. Trade Union Federation. 


RULING IN GROUP AREAS CASE 


A ruling by the chairman of the Land Tenure Advisory 
Board, refusing to grant a hearing to representatives of the 
Transvaal Indian Congress at public hearings of proposals to 
create group areas in Johannesburg, was set aside by Mr. Jus- 
tice de Wet in the Supreme Court, Pretoria. The Judge found 
that the reasons for the ruling were not good reasons and re- 
mitted the matter to the Board to reconsider the right of the 
Congress to be heard. ( Rand Daily Mail, October, 1954. ) 


BANNING OF INTER-RACIAL SPORT 
The Natal Provincial Council has banned organised sport 
between Europeans and non-Europeans in all educational in- 
stitutions controlled by the provincial administration. 


INCREASE IN SERIOUS CRIME 


Serious crime cases dealt with by the South African Police 
last year increased by 1,275 over the 1952 figure. The total in- 
vestigated was 169,153. 

Last year the police investigated 1,758,936 alleged contra- 
ventions of the common law, Union laws, ordinances and muni- 
cipal by-laws—an increase of 133,465 cases. 

The Report of the Commissioner of the South African Police 
for 1953 also discloses that serious crime has increased every 
year since 194+. In that year 60,867 cases of serious crime were 
reported as compared with 169,153 in 1953. 

The number of people prosecuted in South Africa last year 
was 1,438,293 and the number of prosecutions per 1,000 of 
population was 105, as compared with 46 in 1912 and 99 in 
1952. 

With regard to serious crime, 105,318 people were prose- 
cuted in 1953, and as a result 11,092 Europeans and 61,258 non- 


Europeans were convicted. (South African Survey, October 31, 
1954.) 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 


U.N. COMMITTEE TO CONSIDER HOW SPECIALISED 
AGENCIES CAN ASSIST SOUTH WEST AFRICA 
Tue Unirep Srates is nominating a representative on the 
special Committee on South West Africa, to take the place of 
the Norwegian representative who has resigned. Other coun- 

** 


tries represented are Brazil, Mexico, Pakistan, Syria and 
Uruguay. 

The General Assembly passed two further resolutions! con- 
cerning the Mandated territory. The first expressed apprecia- 
tion of the work done by the Committee on South West Africa; 
noted with concern that the administration of the territory had 
in several aspects not been in conformity with the obligations 
of the South African Government under the Mandate; noted 
“‘with satisfaction’’ that the South African representative had 
participated in the substantive discussions in the Fourth Com- 
mittee, and invited the South African Government to co- 
operate with the Committee on South-West Africa, and to sub- 
mit reports on its administration. 

The resolution then requested ‘‘the Committee on South- 
West Africa to examine the extent to which, and the manner in 
which, the specialised agencies and extra-budgetary organs of 
the United Nations might contribute to the social, economic 
and educational advancement of the inhabitants of the Terri- 
tory’’. The voting was 34 to 8, with 9 abstentions. 

The second resolution reiterated previous resolutions in ad- 
vocating that the Territory of South-West Africa be placed 
under the International Trusteeship System, as had been done 
with all other Mandated Territories that have not achieved in- 
dependence. Voting was 40 to 3 with 11 abstentions. 

The Manchester Guardian (December 13, 1954) commented 
editorially on the fresh line of approach opened by the first 
resolution, and said: “It is not likely to bear fruit immediately. 
No doubt Mr. Strydom will remain unimpressed. Any benefit 
which the people of South-West Africa might get from the 
World Health Organisation or the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganisation, or from UNICEF's work on behalf of children, may 
appear to him nothing but a Trojan horse with the Rev. 
Michael Scott concealed like Odysseus in its belly. But Mr. 
Strydom’s is not the only voice in the Union, even if it is now 
the loudest; there are others, to whom the United Nations‘as a 
friend and a source of aid, rather than as a policeman or a spy, 
will not lack significance.” 

Referring to the statement of the United Party in South- 
West Africa* advocating that the co-operation of the U.N. be 
sought, and the problem be handled with determination and the 
greatest possible tact, the editorial continued: ‘“This is the 
practice which General Smuts followed, and which Dr. Malan 
discarded ; it is good to see that it has not been forgotten . 
The new and constructive approach now favoured by the 
United Nations Assembly should encourage it and make it 
easier for it to gain support.” 


FOURTH COMMITTEE RESOLUTIONS—UNION’S 
REFUSAL OF PASSPORT 

The General Assembly postponed consideration of a resolu- 
tion which had been adopted by the Fourth Committee, as it 
arose out of a petition, and the advice of the International 
Court was being sought on voting procedure in such matters.* 

The resolution criticised the South African Government for 
refusing to issue a passport to the Herero schoolmaster, Mr. 
Berthold Himumuine,‘ to enable him to use a scholarship at 
Oxford University. The Committee of South-West Africa had 
considered a letter from Miss Margery Perham, of the Africa 


1One resolution recorded in Dicest, Vol; Il, No, 6. 
%See Dicest, Vol. Il, No. 6. 

Ibid. 

‘See Dicest, Vol. II, No. 3. 








Protectorates Trust, putting the matter before the United 
Nations. The Fourth Committee asked the General Assembly 
to find that withholding the passport “‘is not only direct inter- 
ference in the educational and general advancement of an in- 
dividual, but a hindrance to the educational development of the 
territory of South-West Africa’. It asked the President to use 
his good offices with the South African Government to help the 
student to get a passport to England. 


PETITION ALLEGES OPPRESSION OF AFRICANS 


Mr. J. Kozonguize, a South-West African student at Fort 
Hare College in South Africa, petitioned the United Nations 
alleging that the indigenous people of South-West Africa have 
suffered under oppressive legislation under the Union Govern- 
ment; that despite repeated objections to incorporation they 
were placed under the direct administration of the Union Minis- 
ter of Native Affairs; that the enforcement of the Bantu Edu- 
cation Act would virtually eliminate African education in the 
Territory ‘‘where at present there are no more than six non- 
Europeans who have gone beyond high school standard’; and 
that the Administrator of South-West Africa, ‘‘without giving 
any reasons, would not allow or sanction the establishment of a 
proposed student body purely concerned with the education of 
the people.” 

The Fourth Committee noted these statements and asked 
the General Assembly to transmit to the petitioner those sec- 
tions of the report of the Committee on South-West Africa 
which dealt with education and the transfer of control over 
Native Affairs, where the Committee expresses its apprehen- 
sion concerning these matters. The General Assembly de- 
ferred consideration pending the Court’s advice on voting 
procedure. 


NATIONALIST PARTY’S APPEALS TO GERMANS 


Reports from the Afrikaner and English language news- 
papers in South-West Africa describe the attempts of the Na- 
tionalist Party to win over the German-speaking population, 
and to encourage them to take more part in politics. According 
to Die Suidwester (October 10, 1954) Dr. H. Graf said: “‘It is 
not sufficient that German-speaking people only vote at every 
election; they must enter actively into politics on the side of 
their Afrikaans brother-people and co-operate in building a 
great, free South Africa.’’ The German-speaking people had a 
special reason for being sympathetic to the Union which was 
the only Mandatory power in the world which had not expelled 
Germans and confiscated their property. This was due to the 
efforts of Nationalist Afrikanerdom both in opposition and in 
power. 

In editorial comment, Die Suidwester said there was no mat- 
ter ‘‘neither our economic future, nor our colour problems, nor 
our Overseas sovereignty, nor our social question, which only 
affect the Afrikaans and English-speaking section of our people 
and not the German-speaking. We are together in one country 
and if catastrophe overtakes us, if our White nationhood here 
must collapse, we will all go together.” 

The Windhoek Advertiser (November 5, 1954) said the 
main platform of the Nationalist Party at the elections next 
year for the South-West Africa Legislative Assembly would be 
incorporation into the Union of South Africa as soon as pos- 
sible. The re-elected leader of the party in South-West, Dr. 
A. J. R. van Rhijn (Union Cabinet Minister ) at the Nationalist 


Party Congress in Windhoek, spoke of one nation and one 
country when referring to the relationship between the Union 
of South Africa and South-West Africa. Mr. J. G. H. van der 
Wath, newly elected Deputy Leader, went one step farther and 
asked South-West to steer towards a republic by which politi- 
cal observers presumed that he means a South African Republic 
including South-West Africa. Mr. van Rhijn also warned the 
German-speaking people there to take a more active part in 
party politics. 

According to Die Suidwester (November 6, 1954) Mr. van 
der Wath also referred to the action of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment in restoring their citizenship and their land to Germans 
and said German-speaking people must not be ashamed to say 
they were Nationalists. 

The general secretary of the Party, Mr. A. H. du Plessis, 
reported that the Administration was investigating how to 
apply the Group Areas Act in South-West Africa. At the mo- 
ment, the non-Whites could not be deprived of the right to 
own land in White areas. 


WEST AFRICA 
The Gold Coast 


FURTHER DEVELOPMENTS IN THE NATIONAL 
LIBERATION MOVEMENT? 


In spire of strong police measures and the restraining influence 
of leaders of both the Convention People’s Party and the 
National Liberation Movement, there has been rioting in the 
Ashanti capital of Kumasi. On January 7, two people were 
killed, about fifty arrested, and unsuccessful attempts were 
made to blow up houses belonging to officials of the C.P.P. 
The Governor, Sir Charles Arden-Clarke, has forbidden the 
carrying of arms and ammunition in Ashanti. 


THE PRIME MINISTER’S INVITATION 


In a published statement on December 7, a National Libera- 
tion spokesman said that it was untrue that the invitation of the 
Prime Minister of the Gold Coast to a round-table conference 
on the question of federalism might be accepted. The Prime 
Minister, he said, had refused to admit that there was serious 
tension in Ashanti. He had described the people to whom he 
now extended an invitation as “‘an irresponsible minority of 
disgruntled elements”. These comments had been bitterly re- 
sented by the Ashantis. 

The Pioneer (December 13, 1954) recalled that the Asante- 
man Council had decided to support the demand for a federal 
form of government as a means of checking the deliberate 
abuse of power, as represented by the way the current price of 
cocoa had been fixed and pegged for four years, as well as the 
dictatorial tendencies of the Government. On December 18, it 
was reported again that the Asanteman Council and the Move- 
ment had decided not to accept the invitation, and then, on 
December 22, it was reported that the Asanteman Council and 
the Movement had submitted (through the Chief Regional 
Officer of Ashanti) to the Prime Minister a joint reply to his 
invitation to confer. The essence of this was they were prepared 
to accept the invitation, but upon conditions. 

These were listed: The Prime Minister must renounce his 


1See Dicests, Vol. II, 5 and 6. 











indictments of the protagonists of a federal constitution; time 
must be given for study of the fundamental meaning of some of 
the Prime Minister’s recent utterances concerning the present 
development; any discussion would be without prejudice to 
the position recently sent to the Queen for a commission. 

The reply also reaffirmed the demand for a federal form of 
government and called for checks on the tendency towards dic- 
tatorship, and continued: ‘‘ Justice should be done to the histori- 
cal and political facts of this country by a distribution of powers 
and functions between the respective regions and the Central 
Government in such a way that regional autonomy in those 
powers and functions assigned to the regions shall be protected 
from interference and encroachment from the centre in a 
federal constitution. These are issues which we ask to be in- 
vestigated.” 

In a broadcast early in January, Dr. Nkrumah discussed the 
demands of the N.L.M. He considered that they had misunder- 
stood the constitutional position of the Central Government. 
The Government was responsible to the Assembly, where 
alone the Government could ascertain the wishes of the people ; 
the Government could not bind itself to accept the view of out- 
side groups. On the other hand they were always ready to ex- 
amine the views of other bodies on major features of the con- 
stitution even if they were not represented in the Assembly. 
Dr. Nkrumah repeated his invitation. Remarking on the resolu- 
tion of the Joint Provincial Council in which the Colony Chiefs 
had asked the Secretary of State to secure a second chamber be- 
fore the Gold Coast became independent, the Prime Minister 
said that this subject was of deep interest to Ashanti Chiefs, 
though they did not mention it in their ‘‘conditions’’. He was 
quite ready to discuss it with the J.P.C. He also stated that the 
Government was prepared, in regions where regional councils 
did not exist, to put forward as a Government measure legisla- 
tion providing for them. ( West Africa, January 8, 1955.) 


COMMENT ON THE GOLD COAST 


The Echo (November 22, 1954) of Accra stated that the 
Movement had decided to embark upon a campaign of civil dis- 
obedience and non-co-operation with the Gold Coast Govern- 
ment. This would not be put into operation until the sanction of 
the Asanteman Council had been received. Various other steps 
would be taken to embarrass the Government. 

The Pioneer (November 22, 1954) of Kumasi said that the 
British public tended to underrate the strength of the Move- 
ment and the Asanteman Council in their concerted demand for 
a federal system of government . . . It was no wonder if the 
British public could not generally understand why, since the 
Ashantis particularly voted the C.P.P. into power, the Ashantis 
should, in less than three months, lose confidence in the C.P.P. 
Government as such . . . It had been the fantastic promises 
about the price of cocoa and loans to farmers that had given the 
C.P.P. victory in Ashanti. Nothing more, nothing less. The 
vote, therefore had been most unreliable. It was for that reason 
that the majority support had collapsed, the failure to increase 
the price of cocoa as promised. Who but the farmers formed the 
hard core of the Movement? 

The Daily Graphic (November 23, 1954) of Accra carried a 
feature entitled ‘“What is happening in Ashanti?’’ This, after 
reviewing day to day events there, the banning of meetings, 
the strained atmosphere, the general tension and so forth, con- 
tinued as follows : 


“Responsibility for reducing tension always rests on a gov- 
ernment—and that is as true of the Gold Coast as of any other 
country. A visitor to Ashanti cannot help feeling that the 
federalists are mistaken in some of their views and that some of 
their leaders are acting with insufficient knowledge of what 
they are doing. But there are genuine grievances in Ashanti 
without which the new ‘movement could not have arisen. Its 
responsible leaders want recognition that their movement is 
not simply an expression of personal resentment. In order to 
reduce tension the government should be prepared to open dis- 
cussions with any group or individual. That would be a sign of 
strength, not weakness; to do nothing is to admit either ignor- 
ance of the gravity of the situation or fear of seeming weak. 

““N.L.M. leaders, and, of course, the Chiefs, say that they do 
not want violence, and I believe them. Yet I have heard public 
statements from N.L.M. leaders which might one day be 
looked on as incitement to violence. Are the leaders certain 
that they are doing all they might to restrain their followers? 
If the N.L.M. wants the sympathy of outside opinion its 
leaders must ensure that nobody can accuse them even of con- 
niving at violence, much less inciting it. 

“*But, say the N.L.M. leaders, the situation is desperate. They 
claim that the Ashanti Members of the Legislative Assembly 
no longer represent the country, and will never submit to the 
test of by-elections. We are told the N.L.M. say that the date 
for self-government is fixed; we fear that ‘federalists’ will have 
no chance of making their views felt before then and that now is 
the time to make our demand; but we are not even allowed to 
hold mass meetings to show our strength. How can we restrain 
the young men? Is it any wonder that some people even say 
that the Gold Coast Government and the world will only know 
the depth of Ashanti feeling if there is serious trouble? 

“This, I think, is very dangerous reasoning, though I know 
it to be sincere I think it deserves an answer. Is it not possible 
to assure N.L.M. leaders that they have misunderstood the 
position? They are asking for a new constitution; there is no 
possibility of that, so soon after the present one has come into 
force. They are asking for a change of government; but there is 
no chance of that so soon after June 15.” 


COMMENT IN BRITAIN 


West Africa in editorial comments (December 25 ) has stressed 
the need for discussions to take place between the Government 
and representatives of N.L.M., in view of the constant danger 
of inflaming Ashanti tribal feeling. The editorial criticises 
the N.L.M. for their demand for what apparently amounts to 
an undertaking, that the constitution will be amended to suit 
their ideas, before they would accept the Prime Minister’s 
invitation to a discussion. 

Of the Asantehene’s reported statement that the N.L.M. 
will talk only to the Governor, and not to “‘a party leader’’, it 
said: ‘This attitude will win no sympathy outside the Gold 
Coast even among those who have been concerned over the 
position of Chiefs in the Gold Coast.” The suggestion is put 
forward that the Secretary of State, “without offering comment 
on the merits of the N.L.M. case’’, should explain that certain of 
their demands would require amendment of the constitution 
which is out of the question at present. 

Commonwealth and Colonial Affairs (December, 1954), a 
monthly survey issued by the Conservative Research Depart- 
ment, stated: ‘“‘A number of grievances have contributed to 








this desire to loosen the link with Accra—dissatisfaction among 
cocoa farmers with the price of cocoa; apprehension among the 
chiefs about their own position ; and the feeling that the govern- 
ment of Dr. Nkrumah and the C.P.P. is too dictatorial. Under- 
lying all this, no doubt, is a tinge of Ashanti Nationalism. 
Pride, prejudice and pockets are all involved. It is pockets, of 
course, that were touched by a decision of the Gold Coast 
Government in August to peg the local producer price of cocoa 
at 72s. a load (of 60 lb.). There followed a mass meeting at 
Kumasi at the end of August when the farmers, who will pro- 
duce at least half the estimated crop of 225,000 tons in the cur- 
rent season, demanded a minimum of 150s. a load. They 
pointed to the world price, then said to be over £15 a load, 
and to the higher price prevailing over the Togoland border— 
a disparity which, of course, was an inducement to smuggling. 
It may be noted that the Nigeria Cocoa Marketing Board some- 
what later fixed the Nigerian price at 107s. a load, nearly half 
as much again as the Gold Coast price. The Government’s 
reply was that 72s. was fair and reasonable; that pegging the 
price curbed inflation; and that any part of the world price in 
excess of £260 a ton was to be treated as a windfall and taxed 
at 100 per cent, the proceeds being used for economic develop- 
ment. 

“In alliance with the cocoa farmers, temporarily at any rate, 
are some of the chiefs, said to be uncertain of their future and 
disappointed because the new constitution did not provide for 
an Upper House of Chiefs. 

“Among other supports of the Liberation Movement are 
some members of Dr. Nkrumah’s own party in Ashanti who, at 
the general election in June, were highly critical of the party 
machine because many candidates were selected and imposed 
on constituencies by headquarters, without regard to local 
choice or loyalties. In the hunt, too, is the Ghana Congress 
Party which opposed the C.P.P. at the election and the Muslim 
Party which had old scores to settle. Thus, a number of ele- 
ments, often with different axes to grind, have found them- 
selves at unity in one thing—discontent with the government 
and with what one of their newspapers calls ‘the black dictator- 
ship of the C.P.P.”. . . 

“‘That there are grievances and an undercurrent of dissatis- 
faction with the Government is clear, and Dr. Nkrumah has 
wisely consented to have a round table talk about them. But a 
breakaway from the Gold Coast, as the National Liberation 
Movement envisages, is not the right way to settle outstanding 
differences. Certainly no federal system would meet the far- 
mers’ view since it is inconceivable that under any form of 
government there should be one cocoa price in Ashanti and 
another just across the border in the Colony. This would 
merely lead to all cocoa being sent north to Ashanti to fetch 
the higher price and then shipped south again for export. 

“All this discloses a defect in the application of the British 
parliamentary system to West Africa, namely the lack of a 
strong and responsible Opposition based, not on personalities, 
race or religion, but on divergencies of policy as in Britain. It is 
not by break-aways and territorial fragmentation that oppo- 
nents of a government in power should seek to get their way, 
but by fighting the government as a nation-wide party and fi- 
nally throwing it out. In short, what is wanted in the Gold 
Coast, and other colonies, is a proper understanding of the 


party system.” 
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DR. NKRUMAH IS AWARDED A PEACE PRIZE 


In the course of his speech at a rally organised by the C.P.P 
to celebrate the award to him by the World Veterans’ Federa- 
tion of the Peace Prize, Dr. Nkrumah said that the gradual and 
peaceful evolution of the Gold Coast towards self-determination 
had been due to the fact that there had always been under- 
standing between himself and the Governor, Sir Charles 
Arden-Clarke. Another reason was that he had had the un- 
flinching support of the people of the Gold Coast. He said that 
the honour which he had received was meant not for him alone 
but for the whole country. It should go first to the people and 
then to his party, the C.P.P., and last but not least to the 
Governor. 


THE FUTURE OF CHIEFS 


In a leader published on December 7, the Evening News 
( Accra) said that if there were an issue about which all sections 
of the community agreed it was the continuation of the institu- 
tion of Chieftaincy. Socialists believed in the preservation of 
culture through democratisation. Chieftaincy to be preserved 
must be democratised. It was part of the culture of the Gold 
Coast. The people loved it and were proud of it. Any attempt 
to interfere with it would be firmly resisted, from whatever 
quarter it came. It was for these reasons that the paper had 
been warning the Chiefs against unscrupulous meddling in poli- 
tical matters. The paper urged the Chiefs to be progressive 
and not to abuse their office or interfere in local council matters. 

The Ashanti Pioneer (Kumasi) of December 9, 1954, replied 
to this leader, and described it as lip service to the Chiefs by 
the C.P.P., and asked whether the destoolment of undesirable 
Chiefs had not ever been an inseparable and indispensable part 
of the institution of Chieftaincy? If, therefore, the power and 
the right of the people to destool a bad Chief was what, accord- 
ing to the C.P.P., constituted democratic Chieftaincy, then the 
institution of Chieftaincy had been democratic long before the 
C.P.P. had been born. If they sincerely and honestly believed in 
Chieftaincy, that belief, of imperative necessity, must cover it 
in its entirety and not merely the fringes. 


ISLAM IN THE GOLD COAST 


Two recent articles in West Africa (December 18 and 25, 
1954) drew attention to the fact that there are 700,000 Mos- 
lems in the Gold Coast, made up of three distinct groups: the 
indigenous Moslems of the Northern Territories, who travel 
south to take up unskilled work on the roads, cocoa farms, etc., 
who though poor are important to the economy of the country; 
immigrants from French territories and from Northern Nigeria 
attracted by the comparatively higher wages; and those who 
are attached to a Moslem missionary movement, the Ahmadis. 
This last group numbers approximately 50,000 but they are 
not accepted by the Orthodox Moslem community, and joint 
political action between them and the indigenous Moslems is 
unlikely. 

In the political field the Moslem Association supported the 
C.P.P. in 1951; but in the election of 1954, encouraged by their 
success in the municipal elections of 1953, they put up their 
own candidates. However only one of their candidates was 
successful. They polled only 11,040 votes in the Northern 
Territories where they had expected success. 

Before Islam can make any political headway in the Assem- 
bly it must try to establish its position in the north, by enter- 
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ing into some mutually satisfactory relationship with the 
Northern People’s Party. In the South, it must build up and 
improve its organisation to consolidate its bargaining power 
when circumstances change. It must be wary of committing 
itself to opposition party policies merely because they are anti- 
C.P.P., and it must, to conserve its resources and to avoid 
destroying its standing in the eyes of public opinion, refrain 
from contesting southern elections. 


* * 
Nigeria 
THE NEW PARLIAMENT? 


In THE Northern Region of Nigeria, the Northern People’s 
Congress, led by the Sardauna of Sokoto, had an overwhelming 
victory, winning 79 of the 92 seats for the Federal Parliament. 
With 6 seats still to be declared in the Southern Cameroons, 
the present state of parties for the new House of Representa- 
tives is :-— 

Northern People’s Congress j 

Liberal Commoners (supporting N.P.C. ) 

National Council of Nigeria and Cameroons 

Action Group 

United Nigerian Independence Party Action Group 

Alliance 

Middle Zone League 

Idoma State Union 

Igbirra Tribal Union 

Middle Belt People’s Party 

Independents 

Party affiliation undeclared 

Three of the Independents are understood to have declared 
for the N.C.N.C. (Federal Information Service, Nigeria, 
December 29, 195+). 

The Federal House met for the first time in Lagos on 
January 12. The Governor-General in his speech from the 
throne, read messages from the Queen and from the Secretary 
of State. 

The following portfolios in the new Council of Ministers 
have been allocated. Transport and Works, Abubakar Tafawa 
Balewa; Communications and aviation, K.O. Mbadiwe; Lands, 
Mines and Power, Mohammadu Ribadu; Natural Resources 
and Social Welfare, A. Adelagu; Trade and Industry, R. A. 
Njoku; Labour and Welfare, Chief Festus Okotie-Eboh; 
Ministers without Portfolio, M. T. Mbu, M. Inuwa Wada, 
Victor Mukete, and K. Balogun. 


FOCUS ON DR. AZIKIWE 


Commenting on the position which then seemed likely, and 
now in fact exists, in the Central House of Representatives, 
The Economist (November 20, 1954) said: ‘Dr. Azikiwe’s 
victory in both the eastern and western regions of Nigeria in 
the federal elections may mean new troubles before 1956 when 
the constitution is to be reviewed. As the majority party in each 
province is to nominate three ministers to the Central Council 
of Ministers (except the Cameroons, which sends one), Dr. 
Azikiwe’s party (the N.C.N.C.) will nominate three from the 
west as well as the east, giving them six against the north’s 
three. The northern three will . . . be nominated by the 
Northern People’s Congress . . . In the Central House of 

‘See Dicest, Vol. II, No. 6. 
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Representatives, however, the National Council will not have 
a majority . . . for the north elects 92 members as against 
42 from each of the other regions and six from the Cameroons. 

“But this will not comfort the northern leaders much when 
they find themselves faced with a solid Zikist bloc of six in the 
central council, instead of two groups of southerners who might 
be played off against each other—as indeed, the constitution 
presumed would happen. Moreover, the N.C.N.C. is the more 
radical southern party, anxious to try its strength in the north 
when direct elections are instituted, and hostile to the authori- 
tarian tribal authorities which still rule the roost there. This 
may strengthen northern separatist tendencies, and make co- 
operation in the central council harder. It was a crisis in the 
council which brought down the last—Macpherson—consti- 
tution, and Nigeria’s tenuous unity might not survive another. 

“Much will now depend on Dr. Azikiwe’s policy. Will he 
quieten the north’s fears, or seek to force the pace of change. 
He might even be tempted by the idea of dominating a unified 
and independent southern Nigeria, if the north proves obdu- 
rate. Unfortunately, as he has a seat in the eastern regional 
House, he will not be in the Federal House of Representatives 
to give a lead in person.” 

Dr. Azikiwe, in a speech reported in the Pilot (December 7, 
1954) said that the N.C.N.C. had never subscribed to separa- 
tism and would not encourage its growth in the country. At the 
same time he would assure the Premier of the Northern Region 
that, in a federation of equals, as envisaged in London and 
Lagos, there could be no room for the bogy of domination. 
He added: “With Ghana on our flank, with the Sudan and 
Ethiopia on our rear, with the Atlantic Ocean opening before 
us in our front, I can see a vista of a redeemed Africa, thanks to 
the humanitarianism of Britain, thanks to the realism of loyal 
northerners and southerners to the cause of Nigerian freedom 
and unity.” 


FAIR TRIAL FOR THE NEW CONSTITUTION 


In an editorial, the West African Pilot (November 19, 1954), 
which is owned by Dr. Azikiwe, said: ‘“The revised Constitu- 
tion is the handiwork of Nigerians. Whatever may be said 
against the British they cannot be accused of having influenced 
the decisions of the London and Lagos Constitutional Confer- 
ences. That is why we agree with the statement of Dr. the 
Hon. Nnamdi Azikiwe on the occasion of his birthday that the 
Constitution will be given a trial. This trial implies honest in- 
terpretation and sincere implementation of the provisions of 
the Constitution without the attempt on the part of anybody to 
pervert for selfish, personal or party ends the true meaning of 
any clause or to destroy the very spirit behind such a 
clause .. .” 


ACTION GROUP IN FAVOUR OF NEW STATES 


In the Lagos Press (November 29, 1954) it was reported 
that the Action Group had decided to proclaim formally its 
acceptance of the demand of the Benin and Delta Provinces for 
the creation of a mid-West State in 1956 and to make the neces- 
sary arrangements. The actual constitution of the new state 
would rest with the Constitution Conference to be held in 1956, 
when the demands of other minority groups for separate States 
would be considered. It was also reported that the Actiun 
Group favours a plan whereby the north, exclusive of the 
Northern Cameroons, should be ‘divided into four States, the 








west into two and the east, exclusive of the Southern Camer- 
oons, into three. The party would support any group of Nigeri- 
ans demanding a separate State if the demand represented a 
majority opinion in the area concerned. There would also have 
to be the financial ability of a new State to support itself. 


21,350 TEACHERS FOR WESTERN NIGERIA? 


Western Nigeria’s Government is considering proposals 
under which 21,350 teachers will be available by 1961. The 
proposals envisage that more than 50 per cent of the teachers 
needed for Western Nigeria’s free primary education scheme 
will be available by 1959. Under the scheme due to begin this 
month, over a million children will be going to school for the 
first time. Mr. S. O. Awokoya, the Regional Minister of Edu- 
cation, said that the Government was studying proposals for 
rapid expansion of training facilities for Grade II and Grade 
III teachers. The proposals included establishment of emer- 
gency training courses, expansion of nine voluntary agency 
training institutions and the setting up of four local authority 
training institutions. It is estimated that 6,500 teachers will be 
available this year, 10,400 by 1957, 14,759 by 1959, 16,950 by 
1960 and 21,350 by 1961. (West Africa, January1, 1955.) 


Cameroons 


POSITION OF THE BRITISH TRUSTEESHIP 
TERRITORY 


Tue Posttion of the Trust Territory of the Cameroons under 
British Administration in relation to recent constitutional de- 
velopments in Nigeria, is set out in a dispatch, dated October 
27, 1954, from the Colonial Secretary to the Governor-General 
of Nigeria. 

Under the Nigeria (Constitution) Order in Council, 1954, 
which came into operation on October 1, the Northern part of 
the Trust Territory remains part of the Northern Region of 
Nigeria. The Southern Cameroons has, however, become a 
separate region with the right to elect six members to the 
Federal House of Representatives, one of whom will be a mem- 
ber of the Federal Council of Ministers. The Northern Camer- 
oons will elect four members to the Federal House, and seven 
members to the Northern House of Assembly when it has been 
enlarged. A consultative committee consisting of the Northern 
Cameroons members of the Northern House of Assembly, will 
be set up to inform the Northern Nigerian Government of their 
peoples’ opinions on regional legislation. 

The office of Commissioner of the Cameroons continues, the 
Commissioner being directly responsible to the Governor- 
General, and it is intended that the arrangement whereby the 
Commissioner attended meetings of the Trusteeship Council 
as special representative of the Northern and Southern Camer- 
oons will continue. The importance of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment’s responsibilities to the United Nations are emphasised, 
and it is pointed out that the requirement under the Trusteeship 
Agreement, that the territory shall be administered as an inte- 
gral part of Nigeria, in no way conflicts with the wishes of the 


peoples concerned. 
DEVELOPMENT IN THE SOUTHERN PROVINCES 


A correspondent in the Cameroons, writing on the Southern 
See Dicest, Vol. II, No. 5. 
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Provinces in The Times British Colonies Review (Winter, 195+), 
described the economic development which has taken place 
since 1949. Emphasising the dominating importance of the 
plantations in the extreme south, he wrote: ‘““This domination 
is growing more marked as the activities of the (Cameroons 
Development) corporation expand. The products of the plan- 
tations constitute nearly all the country’s exports, and bananas 
are a high proportion of these products. Bananas have been a 
profitable crop since their export was resumed after the war, 
and the corporation is concentrating, perhaps unduly, on their 
production. Next in importance are oil palm products and 
rubber. 

“The European staff of the plantations now numbers nearly 
200. The Corporation provides educational and training facili- 
ties for natives of the Cameroons, and the number of these on 
the senior staff is increasing progressively . . . The Govern- 
ment encourages local farmers to grow bananas for export, and 
gives priority to their shipment. This can hardly benefit local 
food production, although beneficial in other respects. The 
local food situation should improve with better communications 
between Bamenda and the south. Bamenda province has large 
areas of fertile grasslands, and considerable improvement in 
farming methods has been effected by the introduction of 
mixed farming. At present transport costs between Bamenda 
and Victoria or Tiko (on the coast) are excessive, and the 


price of staple foods such as yams and gari may double during 
the 300-mile journey.” 


The Gambia 


MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENTS 


IN ACCORDANCE with the new Constitution for the Gambia, 
seven members of the Legislative Council have been appointed 
unofficial members of the Executive Council, three becoming 
the first Ministers in the Government. They are: Mr. Pierre 
Sarr N’jie (Minister of Education and Welfare); the Rev. 
John Colley Faye (Minister of Works and Communications) ; 
Ibrahima M. Garba-Jahumpa (Minister of Agriculture and 
Natural Resources) ; Mr. J. A. Mahoney (Speaker of the Legis- 
lative Council); Mr. Henry Madi; Seyfu Karamu Kabba 
Sanneh; Sayfu L. Sali Sonko. 

The first session of the Gambia Legislative Council under 
the new Constitution was opened on December 14. 


Togoland 


A SPECIAL UNITED NATIONS MISSION 


A Spectat Unitep Nations Mission is to visit Togoland 
during 1955, to “determine the wishes of the inhabitants on 
their political future’’. 

After more than a week of discussion, the Trusteeship Com- 
mittee adopted a resolution to send a special visiting mission to 
the Togoland Trust Territories to study the political future of 
the two territories. Questions to be studied by such a mission 
would include the problem of unifying the two Togolands, and 
the possible integration of British-administered Togoland with 
the neighbouring British colony of the Gold Coast when the 
Gold Coast becomes fully independent in ‘‘the near future’’. 

*See Dicest, Vol. II, No. 5. 








Under the resolution the visiting mission would take steps to 
ascertain the desires of the people of British Togoland as to its 
political future, without prejudice to the solution to be chosen, 
whether it be independence, unification with an independent 
French Togoland, unification with an independent Gold Coast 
or any other status of self-government or independence. 

The resolution was adopted in the General Assembly on 
December 14, 1954, by 44 votes to none, with 12 abstentions. 


COMMENT ON THE GOLD COAST 


A great deal of space has been given in the Gold Coast papers 
to the discussion in the Trusteeship Council. In a speech at 
Baroda in the Buem State, the Governor of the Gold Coast is 
reported as saying that in his opinion, Togoland should be in- 
tegrated with the Gold Coast. The region had been adminis- 
tered for the past forty years with the Gold Coast, and it would 
be detrimental for Togoland to join the French Togoland in- 
corporation in the French Union. It was stated in the Kumasi 
press that he made the same proposition at various other places. 

The Pioneer (December 21, 1954) said that if these reports 
were accurate then this was a matter for regret. It was, of 
course, appreciated that this Togoland integration issue 
appeared to be the only one in regard to which the Nkrumah 
Government and the British Government saw eye to eye. It did 
no little justice to the Togoland Congress which had laboriously 
expressed itself completely against integration, and had asked 
for a plebiscite to determine the wishes of the people . . . 
The paper said that it regretted that the Governor, according 
to the reports, should have appeared to have taken part in 
propaganda favourable to the C.P.P. Government on this issue. 


CONSTITUTIONAL ADVANCE IN FRENCH 
TOGOLAND 

The French National Assembly approved on November 3, 
1954, by 518 votes to 100, legislation setting up an Executive 
Council for French Togoland, and enlarging the powers of its 
Territorial Assembly. (West Africa, November 27, 1954.) 

M. J.-J. Juglas, speaking on behalf of the French delegation 
at the United Nations Trusteeship Committee, described these 
reforms and said that each member of the Executive Council 
will be given administrative responsibility in a particular field. 
Addressing the Trusteeship Committee, Mr. Sylvanus Olym- 
pio, who champions the unification of the Togolands, and Mr. 
Frederic Brenner, who favours the development of French- 
administered Togoland within the framework of the French 
Union, expressed their appreciation of these reforms. (United 
Nations Information Service. ) 


EAST AFRICA 
Kenya 


DEBATE IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


Openinc a debate on December 22, Mr. Fenner Brockway, 
M.P. (Labour), appealed to the Secretary of State to make a 
new effort to end the fighting in Kenya. 

‘A European and an African could be found who had the 
trust of the African population. They could begin negotiations ; 
and if such negotiations once more added the end of the death 
penalty, I believe that we should be near the end of the fighting 
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in Kenya.”’ On the death penalty he said : ““The average number 
of Africans hanged each month is over fifty, but of those hang- 
ings less than one quarter were for the crime of killing anyone 
else. In August-September the total number hanged was 
seventy-three. The number charged with murder was two. In 
September—October, the total number of executions was fifty- 
two and the number charged with murder 7. In October, the 
number hanged was thirty-five, and the number charged with 
murder, 3. In November, the number hanged was fifty-six, and 
the number charged with murder, ten.” 

Mr. Walter Elliot (Conservative) suggested that a delega- 
tion from the Kenya Legislature should be invited to visit this 
country ; and also ‘‘that we should institute a group of scholar- 
ships to be held by scholars of each of the communities . . . 
These should be known as Queen’s scholars . . . I think that 
as a gift in the new year we should concede a dozen scholar- 
ships, working up to twenty, and as soon as possible to a still 
higher number annually for a course of higher education in this 
country.”” Mrs. Eirene White (Labour) was disturbed about 
the state of the security forces. ““One of the impressions that we 
seem to get is that the anti-Mau Mau organisation has now be- 
come, in some places, as tyrannical as Mau Mau itself. . . 
This whole series of events makes one very uneasy as to what 
really is happening in Kenya between the Administration, 
centrally and locally, and the police.” 

Mr. C. Alport (Conservative ) said: ‘“The European commun- 
ity as a whole must realise that the multi-racial experiment is 
working, and working extremely well, and that it deserves 
their open support . . . I believe that now, and not after the 
Royal Commission has reported or after the Mau Mau episode 
is over, the European community must reconsider its whole 
attitude to the problem of land. In my view, there can be no 
secure future for Europeans or Africans while both races are 
separated from each other in reserves . . . The idea of a 
European reserve such as is represented by the White High- 
lands is a political and economic anachronism today. To- 
morrow, it may very well be a positive liability to the Euro- 
pean community.’’ He suggested both that there should be 
African villages in the White Highlands in place of the present 
squatter system, and also that industries in the African re- 
serves would need to be managed by Europeans, who should 
be granted tenancies in the reserves attached to their employ- 
ment. Mr. James Johnson (Labour) asked about multi-racial 
education. 

In his reply to the debate, the Colonial Secretary (Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd) supported Mr. Elliot’s suggestion of a visit by 
the Kenya Legislature, but said there were difficulties in arrang- 
ing for the suggested scholarships. The situation in Kenya had 
improved since ‘Operation Anvil” last April. The grouping of 
the Kikuyu together in villages “may well lead to a much better 
and wider life’’. 

He also said that “the number of surrenders has risen 
considerably in the last two months. There have been 621 sur- 
renders between August last year and November this year, and 
142 of them took place between October 1 and November 30”. 
In reply to Mr. Fenner Brockway he said that “capital cases 
other than murder are not brought to court unless there is 
evidence that the accused is an active terrorist or helper of 
active terrorists . . . The carrying of arms and ammunition is 


almost as serious as the act of murder.” ( Hansard, Decem- 
ber 22, 1954.) 








PARLIAMENTARY QUESTIONS 

Among numerous questions on the Emergency in Kenya, 
Mrs. Slater (Labour) asked how many male Kikuyu had been 
killed by security forces, executed judicially, and died in prison 
or detention camps during the past twelve months. 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd replied that 4,406 terrorists had been 
killed, of whom between 60 and 70 per cent were Kikuyu; 528 
had been executed, and 342 had died in prison and detention 
camps. 

Mrs. Slater then asked the estimated male Kikuyu popula- 
tion between the ages of 15 and 59 years in 1951. The Secretary 
of State replied : 280,000. 

Mrs. Slater: “‘Is the Minister aware that there are about 
ten and a half million males between the ages of nineteen and 
forty-nine in this country, and that, if there was an equivalent 
death rate amongst them, there would be widespread anger? 
Does he not think that it is time that the Government were 
taking stronger measures to prevent this death rate ?”’ 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd: “‘I also think that if there were some of 
these dangers and horrors closer at home some of the people 
who talk so glibly about them might speak in a different way.” 

Mr. Hopkinson, Minister of State for Colonial Affairs, 
answering a question from Mr. Ferneyhough (Labour) said: 
“Under the Kenya Prisons Ordinance, 1948, certain adult male 
prisoners, which now include Mau Mau prisoners, may be con- 
fined in irons in order to ensure their safe custody. The period 
of such confinement must not exceed three months, except by 
order of the Commissioner of Prisons.” 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. Lennox-Boyd) 
answered a number of questions on Kenya. In reply to Mr. 
Driberg he said that there were still cases of typhoid in four 
detention camps, but the epidemic was abating. 

In reply to Mr. A. Wedgwood Benn (Labour), he said: 
“Detainees refusing work lawfully required of them may be 
subject to one or more of the following punishments ; confine- 
ment on a reduced diet for a term not exceeding seven days; 
deprivation of privileges; reprimand. Refusal to work is a 
minor offence, but if it happens for a third time, that or subse- 
quent offences render the detainee liable to corporal punish- 
ment.”” He added that, in fact, corporal punishment had not 
been imposed on anybody. 

In reply to Mr. Monslow he said that no Mau Mau adher- 
ents who had surrendered had afterwards been tried on a capital 
or other charge. ‘‘Rehabilitation measures planned include 
resettlement of released detainees with their families in guarded 
villages, the return of some families to employment on farms, 
and the setting up of an experimental camp for girl supporters 
of Mau Mau. The women’s clubs organised by the Ministry of 
Community Development are meeting with some success in 
drawing women away from Mau Mau. The Red Cross and the 
Missions are co-operating in this work, which is financed from 
emergency funds.’’ ( Hansard, December 15.) 


MAINTAINING JUSTICE 

The executive committee of Mr. Michael Blundell’s United 
Country Party has made representations to Ministers with 
regard to the incidence of prosecutions involving members of 
the security forces, including Kikuyu guards. 

The committee believes that in the case of Kikuyu guards the 
Government must accept a large share of responsibility for 
abuses which have resulted from the placing of power in the 


hands of those who have not been trained to exercise it. Gener- 
ally the committee is concerned not only, says the statement, 
with breaches of discipline, which must be deplored, but also 
with the inevitable deterioration of morale which has resulted 
from these prosecutions and their attendant publicity. 

“‘The Committee hopes that the Government, recognising its 
responsibility, will deal with offenders where possible by dis- 
ciplinary action rather than by legal process."” The Govern- 
ment is urged again to emphasise that in a country aiming at 
attaining civilised standards, those engaged in police and 
military duties must conduct themselves in a civilised manner 
“‘as indeed most do’’. ( Times, December 24, 1954. ) 

The Speaker of the East African Central Legislative Assem- 
bly, Sir Vincent Glenday, has been appointed by the Govern- 
ment to investigate conditions in screening camps. 

According to authoritative sources the Government has de- 
cided that no Mau Mau suspect will in future be detained at a 
Kikuyu guard post for longer than twenty-four hours. Holding 
centres will be established for suspects and people arrested on 
Mau Mau charges—sited wherever possible next to police 
posts. Those detained would be in the custody of the police 
under the supervision of responsible European officials. The 
holding centres will also deal with those from work camps on 
their way out to release. ( Manchester Guardian, December 24, 
1954. ) 

Commenting on the Administration of justice in Kenya, Sir 
Hartley Shawcross, Q.C., said in Nairobi that he was convinced 
the legal profession was doing its utmost to maintain the tradi- 
tions of British justice. 

The administration of justice, however, did not depend 
simply on professional people, he declared. It depended on the 
layman, on the absolute honesty and impartiality of the police, 
on witnesses and juries. He added: “I am not altogether happy 
about these matters. In any community, in the long run, the 
police must be the basis for the maintenance of law and order. 
I hope success will crown the efforts now being made to estab- 
lish a completely independent and impartial police force, which 
will be regarded by all sections of the community as a friend as 
well as a servant. 

“At present, I agree, justice must be swift and stern. But it 
must be justice. No doubt it is difficult to get the African to 
understand all the rules and principles of British law and justice, 
but I would have thought experience elsewhere suggests he 
can understand fairness. I am sure the European community 
here must realise, does realise, that in a multi-racial community 
they must be just as stern, relentless, and swift in meting out 
justice in cases in which, unhappily, Europeans may be in- 
volved.” (The Times, December 8, 1954.) 

Writing in the Sunday Times (December 26, 1954) Mr. 
Philip Woodruff pointed to the achievements of the Kikuyu 
Guard : 

“Church attendances have gone up; eighteen months ago 
perhaps twenty-five would dare to show themselves where once 
a thousand had worshipped. Now the thousand are back. The 
Kikuyu Guard, unpaid, unbooted, are today scoring as 
heavily against the terrorists as the army—the expensive, 
heavily-booted army—and the police put together. But this 
achievement—won at risk of life, by hard work and imagina- 
tion—is threatened. The chiefs and headmen are worried; if 
cases of past illegalities are dug up, there is a real danger—one 
is told—that they will decide there is nothing to gain by re- 
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sponsibility and everything to lose. If they give up their jobs, 
information will dry up and many of the waverers may follow 
their emotions and go into the forest.”’ 

Mr. Cyril Dunn writing in The Observer (December 12, 
1954) said: ‘‘Where the forces of law and order are confronted 
by a ruthless enemy, with supposedly vast underground sup- 
port, unorthodox methods of interrogation, it is argued, must 
be used : the police alone are not numerous enough to cope with 
all the suspects in detention. Besides, local people serving on 
screening teams and in the Kikuyu Guard are better qualified 
by local knowledge to act as interrogators and to extract con- 
fessions and information. This case has been put to me by 
officials of integrity, and, since they are badgered by Kenyans 
about the slow progress towards defeat of Mau Mau, it is diffi- 
cult not to feel some sympathy for them.” 

He concluded : “But there are hundreds of Africans in Kenya 
whose freedom, or even whose lives, are constantly being put 
in jeopardy, and who have no one to speak up for them and see 
elementary justice is done. Ultimate responsibility may rest 
with the savage Mau Mau gangsters and their passive sup- 
porters, as few Europeans in Kenya fail to point out, but it is 
doubtful if this fact ought to let the British conscience rest 


easy.” 
y THE KENYA POLICE 


Referring to the sudden resignation of Colonel Arthur 
Young from his post as Commissioner of Police for Kenya as a 
result of serious differences of opinion with the Government of 
Kenya on questions of policy, Lord Lloyd, the Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, said he understood 
“that the main cause of the disagreement was between Colonel 
Young and the Kenya Government, and appears to have arisen 
out of the recommendation in paragraph 51 of the Police Com- 
mission Report on the status of the police. 

“The commission recommended that the police in Kenya 
should be given the same common law status of the constable 
as is enjoyed by the police in the United Kingdom, though they 
recognised that the African constable would for some time re- 
quire to be closely supervised by his officers. 

‘The Kenya Government felt unable to go as far in the direc- 
tion of accepting this recommendation as Colonel Young 
wished. Their reason was that the position in Kenya is very dif- 
ferent from that in the United Kingdom, and that the over-all 
responsibility for the preservation of law and order rests with 
the provincial administration, which is directly responsible to 
the Governor.” 

The Kenya Weekly News (December 24, 1954) commented : 
‘At the root of this conflict of opinion between Colonel Young 
and the Government of Kenya there is an assumption which fre- 
quently provokes controversy about public affairs and policy in 
Kenya. It is the assumption that because something is right and 
should be done in a certain way in Great Britain, it must ipso 

facto be right and should be done in that way in Kenya. It is the 
assumption that there are no fundamental differences between a 
stable and civilised country, and a country wherein the over- 
whelming majority of the people are no more than a generation 
removed from barbarism . . . No doubt Colonel Young’s point of 
view will evoke considerable support in England. It is no less 
certain that opinion in Kenya will be equally convinced of the 
soundness of the Government statement that the final responsi- 
bility for good government and preservation of law and order 
clearly lies with the Provincial and District Commissioners who 
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represent the Governor in their areas. These officers are en- 
titled to give general directions concerning the preservation of 
peace and good order. In all such matters the Police Force is 
subordinate to the Government.” 

An African representative member of the Legislature, Mr. E. 
Mathu, gave notice of his intention to move that “‘this council 
regrets that Police Commissioner Colonel Arthur Young had 
to resign and wishes to express its deep appreciation of the 
commendable contribution he has made to the reorganisation 
of the Kenya police service between March and December.” 

The Times, December 21, 1954 added: ‘There is no doubt 
that since Operation Anvil there has been an improvement in 
the attitude and bearing of police towards the African public in 
Nairobi and in the growing willingness of Africans to assist the 
police with information.” 

Colonel Young declared, in a report (published January 10, 
1955), that there was no justification for inferring that the 
Kenya police were a law unto themselves. ‘‘No police can be 
perfect, but I am certain the police in Kenya are doing their 
best in circumstances that can only be appreciated by personal 
experience,” he said. 


NEW SURRENDER TERMS 


On January 18 the Governor of Kenya, Sir Evelyn Baring, 
announced new surrender terms for Mau Mau, and said that: 
‘From today the Government will not bring any prosecutions 
for terrorist offences against those who voluntarily surrender. 
But they will be detained, and irreconcilables will not come 
back.”” Operations against the Mau Mau would continue in full 
force but the Government asked loyal Kikuyu for help in bring- 
ing an end to the fighting by increasing the number of those 
who are voluntarily surrendering.” 

The Governor expressed his sorrow for ‘‘the bad things 
that had been done in some cases by those who had helped the 
Government” and said ‘‘we must be sure that none of us who 
are allied together against this movement oppress people. 
The Government is fighting Mau Mau for the sake of the rule 
of law.”’ He added : ‘‘Realising that for many months there was 
open violence and open fighting in the very heart of the re- 
serves, and realising therefore the difficulty of supervision” 
there would be no further prosecutions for past offences com- 
mitted by members of the security forces in the course of ser- 
vice but “‘from this moment onwards any of you, or any other 
person, who commits any offence will be prosecuted with the 
full strength of the law.” Pending cases would go on. 

There was vehement opposition to the proposals from a sec- 
tion of the European population, one spokesman, Mr. Humph- 
rey Slade, expressing his horror and shame and demanding that 
every member of the War Council must go. Supporters of Mr. 
Blundell’s United Country Party took the line that the essential 
thing was to eliminate the emergency in the shortest possible 
time. 

The Daily Telegraph reported that a spokesman for the 
Church said it was hoped there would be a firm resolve by the 
Government to prevent a recurrence of malpractices by the 
security forces, and added: ‘‘We remain seriously perturbed 
by the fact that neither the amnesty nor any accompanying pro- 
nouncement in any way holds out to loyal Kikuyu, Embu or 
Meru any prospect of relief from serious disabilities imposed 
indiscriminately by the State which militate against the spread 
of any sense of loyalty among waverers.” (January 19, 1955.) 








The Christian Council of Kenya approved the surrender 
terms, but also drew attention to this omission. 

Editorial comment in London generally supported the pro- 
posals. The Mews Chronicle ( January 18, 1955) said “‘it is a big 
chance and it is a bold decision; and now it will be wise to give 
it the best possible chance of succeeding.’’ The Times reviewed 
recent events, made certain qualifications, and concluded: 
“But there can be no doubt at all that the amnesty proposals as 
a whole had to be boldly offered and widely drafted to open any 
possibility of bringing peace—which Kenya and its people, 
after the dragging costly strain, so much need.” 

The Daily Telegraph (January 19, 1955) said “‘the argument 
against a mass amnesty, with time-limits, is not that it grants 
mercy, instead of retribution—there may be a good case for 
this—but that it is capricious”. The hope was expressed that 
its purpose—the restoration of order, would “‘be understood 
by all those thousands of Kikuyu who abominate Mau Mau, 
and that the thousands of Kikuyu who have upheld Mau Mau 
will seize the opportunity to submit’”’. 


U.K. AND INTERNATIONAL AID FOR DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. E. A. Vasey, Finance Minister of Kenya, has had dis- 
cussions in New York with the International Bank, and in 
London with the Colonial Secretary and Treasury officials. His 
discussions in New York have been successful in so far as the 
International Bank is now prepared to consider specific 
schemes of development and on his return to Kenya Mr. Vasey 
will report to the appropriate authorities to have projects 
mapped out for submission to the Bank . . . 

In addition to greater funds needed to meet the emer- 
gency, large sums are needed for the African housing program- 
mes, for large-scale agricultural developments (towards which 
the British Treasury recently contributed £5 million), for 
educational and health services, for harbour dock and railway 
extensions to benefit all East African territories, and for the 
basic services necessary to attract and help in development of 
new industries. (Commonwealth News Agency.) 


THE ATHI DETENTION CAMP 


The work of the team dedicated to the reclamation of Mau 
Mau prisoners detained at the Athi Camp is described by a 
correspondent of the Kenya Weekly News. ‘“There are now 
some 1,720 detainees . . . The average age is between 28 and 
40, though there are about sixty old people. In addition, there 
are 120 ‘green branch’ surrenders, who are roughly between 
18 and 24 years old; some even younger . . . 

“The camp is made up of a series of compounds, ten alto- 
gether, which mark the degree of resistance or co-operation of 
its inmates. There are the two big divisions among those de- 
tained at Athi; the co-operators, and those who still refuse all 
efforts to make them change their views. Among the resisters, 
the compounds are graded again into various broad categories. 
The ‘thug’ class; leadership material; the very young and the 
very old; the ‘intellectuals’ of the movement . . . The constant 
grading and re-sorting and sifting that never cease, is the result 
of constant screening, watching and personal contact with the 
individual detainees. Demanding, exacting and strenuous work 
for the staff . . .”’ The plan on which the camp is run is one 
of strict discipline and hard work; much of the success that has 
been achieved is due to the remarkable devotion and ability of 
the Commandant, Col. Alan Knight. 
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The scheme for rehabilitation of the detainees was planned 
by members of the Moral Re-Armament movement, and the 
team of men working at Athi includes besides a C.M.S. and a 
Roman Catholic Padre, two members of M.R.A., Peter Ander- 
son and David Waruhiu. ‘‘The theory of rehabilitation is based 
on the fact that when a man has renounced his part in the Mau 
Mau organisation, there is left within him an emptiness that 
can only be filled by the Christian religion . . . If a man can 
be convinced that the methods of Mau Mau are evil, and are 
bringing nothing but death and misery to his people, the whole- 
hearted devotion and fanatical dedication and obedience that he 
has given to Mau Mau must be replaced by something else. 

‘“‘A man who wants to co-operate must first of all come for- 
ward and say so.’’ He must then make a full and detailed con- 
fession of his part in Mau Mau; he is not guaranteed immunity 
from prosecution for any crimes he may confess. The co- 
operators are also subject to threats from their fellow detainees, 
not only against themselves, but also against their families. 
But in spite of these obstacles to co-operation, the results of 
the scheme are “heartening’’. ‘‘In the top grade Co-operator 
compound there are 180 reclaimed Mau Mau. In the lower 
grade there are 223 partially reclaimed . . . There are some 
two dozen who are ready to be tried out away from Athi.” 

These results have been obtained by ‘‘a combination of ex- 
ample, work and discipline, propaganda, and re-education’’. 
The team know that the example of Christian lives must come 
before any attempt to make a direct religious approach; so 
strong is the hatred of Christianity among the Mau Mau. 
‘Propaganda is carried out both in direct argument and over 
the camp radio.” 

Much of the argument is done by the screening team, which 
includes some co-operating detainees. One of them told the 
author that what had made him confess was his meeting with a 
saintly old Kikuyu priest who was one of the screeners—‘‘It 
was the first time in my life that anyone on the side of the 
Government had loved me or wanted me.” 

Co-operators speak over the camp wireless in the evenings, 
telling why they have confessed, and giving details of the re- 
cords of some of those in the camp who are still unrepentant. 

There are education courses in civics for all the detainees, 
and these have been found to be given better by a Kikuyu, as 
he is more likely to be listened to than a European would be. 
There is also some instruction in trades for the co-operators. 
The author thinks that the Athi scheme is very much worth 
while, and that it should be extended to other camps; it should 
be easier there, for the worst of the Mau Mau are sent to Athi. 
At the same time, he points out some difficulties in carrying 
it out, of which the main one is lack of staff, both warders 
of the right kind, and officer staff. He also has doubts whether 
the reclaimed Mau Mau will stick to their resolution to reform, 
after they have gone home to the Reserves. 


THE FEDERAL INDEPENDENCE PARTY 


The Federal Independence Party which was recently formed 
has declared that any policy which it advances must “‘be sound 
and reasonable and above all practical’’; and that it must also 
“‘be scrupulously fair to all races not only because that is our 
wish, but also because only a just and liberal constitution would 
receive general support”... . . The two principles from which 
the Party declares that it will never depart are :— 

“‘(a) We will never accept the principle of the Asian having 











any part in the governance of either the African or the European. 

(6) We must have complete control of our own finances in 
the European area.” 

The Party then proposes that :— 

“For the purpose of government Kenya should be demar- 
cated into a number of provinces. There might be several 
African Provinces, each one consisting of the lands of a group 
of allied tribes. 

In the first instance there should be one European Province. 

If the Arabs so desire, the Coast area might, in consultation 
with the Sultan of Zanzibar, be formed into an Arab Province. 

The exact composition of the European province requires 
careful consideration. The absolute minimum is (1) The 
White Highlands as defined by the Carter Commission to- 
gether with all cities and townships enclosed within its boun- 
daries. The maximum is (2) All Kenya less the Native Areas. 
If (1) proves unacceptable Nairobi and Mombasa might be 
made ‘Extra-provincial and governed direct by Government 
and a City Council.’ ”’ 

Also: 

“Provincial Governments and legislatures should be mono- 
racial, of the race to which the Province is assigned; all the 
electors within that Province shall be of that race.” 

The Kenya Weekly News (December 17, 1954) described 
these and other proposals as ‘‘the politics of escapism’’ and 
asked: ‘‘Is anything gained by wishful-thinking about a petty 
state in Kenya wherein a few thousand Europeans might live in 
a purely white society ruled solely by whites? Surely it is 
wiser to apply our minds to the business of building a State in 
accordance with the principles and the standards, the ideals and 
the traditions, of a Western and a Christian civilisation; and to 
ways and means of ensuring a steady increase of the number of 
citizens of Kenya who accept those standards, and the conse- 


quent civic responsibilities and duties to their fellow citizens of 
all races.” 


EXPANSION OF AFRICAN CASH CROPS 

There are now 18,806 African coffee growers in Kenya, 
according to a Ministry of Agriculture report, compared with 
15,019 growers in 1953 and 7,148 in 1951. The total planted 
acreage has risen from 1,735 in 1951 to 5,118 by the end of 
June, 1954, when a total of 1,048 acres of African coffee were in 
bearing . . . More than 80 per cent of the bearing coffee is in 
the Central Province, and more than half of it in the Meru dis- 
trict . . . The Kikuyu district of Kiambu is still the main 
centre of African pyrethrum growing, but 120 acres are now 
under this crop in the Kisii highlands. The number of growers 
has risen from $99 to 586 since 1951, and the value of their 
dried flower sales from £8,620 to £29,680 in the same period. 
(Kenva Newsletter No. 70. ) 


LOANS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 
In the four years ending December, 1953, the Kenya Higher 
Education Loans Fund (established in 1949 on a suggestion by 
Mr. Michael Blundell, now European Minister Without Port- 
folio), has granted forty-five loans, amounting to £22,395, of 
which fifteen were made to Europeans, twenty-seven to Asians 
and three to Africans. ( Kenya Newsletter No. 73.) 


POLICY OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH IN KENYA 


The Bishop of Mombasa (the Rt. Rev. L. J. Beecher) has 
replied to criticisms of the policy of the Churches in Kenya, 
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made by Dr. L. S. B. Leakey in newspaper articles' and in his 
book Defeating Mau Mau. “‘! feel it is misleading to describe 
the Churches as being concerned with leading the African not 
merely to Christ Himself and a belief in His teaching as re- 
vealed in the New Testament, but rather straight into twen- 
tieth century western European Christianity . . I believe 
that the opposition to the Christian Church displayed by the 
Mau Mau as well as by various separatist church movements 
derives not primarily from an objection to Christianity as some- 
thing Western and foreign, but much more radically and 
deeply from the fact that Christianity does in fact represent a 
supercession of race by a Church which is an integrated multi- 
racial society . . . Throughout the whole of the East African 
dioceses at the present time a Canon Law is being enacted de- 
riving not from any twentieth century Western European 
Christianity, but from the Canons of the Apostolic Church.” 

The Bishop then goes on to deal with four specific points 
raised by Dr. Leakey. On Polygamy he says : ‘“The consensus of 
theological opinion . . . is uniform and certain; our Lord’s 
principle and standard of marriage was a lifelong and indis- 
soluble union . . . of one man with one woman.”’ 

On Female Initiation Rites: ‘“There is a marked difference of 
approach between certain Missions in Kenya . . . and the 
Anglicans. The former sought to deal with the matter by 
negative legislation. The Anglican viewpoint has been to decry 
the extreme forms which had been allowed to supervene over 
the traditional form, and to use the positive scriptural affirma- 
tions relevant to the situation, with the certain assurance that 
these could do what negative injunctions would inevitably fail 
to achieve . . . It is perfectly true that there is no scriptural 
denunciation of infibulation, neither indeed, is there scriptural 
disavowal of slavery. This does not mean that either is right or 
even to be condoned.” 

On Widows : “| recognise the difficulties created by Christian 
widowhood in a society which is, as yet, largely non-Christian 
. . . There is, however, reasonable legal protection afforded 
by the African Christian Marriage and Divorce Ordinance . . . 
I have never heard any clamant demand for a recognition of a 
levirate marriage.” 

On Exclusion from Holy Communion, the Bishop says: 
“Church discipline is not designed to be punitive, but correc- 
tive. It aims at providing adequate facility for penitence, con- 
fession, absolution and restoration, and the Church from its 
very inception has excluded from Holy Communion . . . with 
such an end in view . . . It is necessary for those who exercise 
office in the Church to guard against the laxity which refuses to 
acknowledge that there are any abiding consequences of de- 
liberate acts of moral choice . . . as well as to guard against 
self-righteous rigorism which makes the way back to God 
virtually impossible.”’ (C.M.S. Letter of November 30, 1954.) 


Uganda 


REACTIONS TO THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
PROPOSALS?* 


Tue Great Luxixo passed a resolution thanking the British 
Government for their new decision about the Kabaka and re- 
questing that the Kabaka should be allowed to return imme- 


See Dicest Vol. II, No. 3. 
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diately so that peace might be restored to Buganda. They later 
considered the proposals and, after deciding to appoint a com- 
‘mittee of seven Africans to discuss, in conjunction with two 
legal experts, the implications of the Hancock constitutional 
reforms, they held another meeting to draft the committee’s 
terms of reference. 

The committee are apparently to be empowered, in conjunc- 
tion with the two lawyers, who it is suggested shall be Mr. 
Kenneth Diplock, Q.C., and Mr. Dingle Foot, Q.C., to make 
practically any recommendations they wish on the Hancock 
proposals. Redrafting or substitution is not ruled out, and it 
would presumably be possible for the new committee to bring 
forward a completely new set of recommiendations. The Luki- 
ko’s reSolution includes provision for the committee’s com- 
ments and recommendations to be submitted to the Kabaka be- 
fore they go before the Lukiko. 

The Times correspondent commented that “‘the turn of events 
has dismayed many members of the Hancock committee, who 
had high hopes that their word would be accepted. Yet it is 
Dr. Kalibala, himself a member of the Hancock committee, 
who appears to have played a major part in influencing the 
Lukiko decision. He suggested that a new committee should be 
established, and the respect in which he is held by many Bag- 
anda presumably accounted for some of the support for the idea. 

“Opposition to the Hancock proposals comes under two 
main heads: resentment at the apparently wide powers that 
would be left with the Governor, and a resentment in many 
quarters towards changes in established customs, including 
the customs and traditions interwoven into the Kabakaship.”’ 
(December 22, 1954. ) 

Mr. Mugwanya, the Minister of Justice of Buganda, has 
criticised that decision in the Uganda Mail, saying that he 
deeply regretted the deviation from urgent attention to the 
question of constitutional reform and the early return of the 
Kabaka. The creation of another committee would, he em- 
phasised, prolong the exile of Mutesa II. 

Mr. Mugwanya said that the recommendations offered a 
chance to the country of achieving independence gradually. 
The very fact that these recommendations had been widely 
criticised in quarters which are not happy at the idea of the 
Baganda achieving freedom proved their merits. 

“European leaders in Kenya like Sir Alfred Vincent who are 
working for the idea of federation of East Africa have been 
most critical of the recommendations,” said Mr. Mugwanya. 
“Such people do not like to see the African progress, and the 
Lukiko, by refusing to see this side of the problem, was playing 
right into their hands.’”” Mr. Mugwanya added that he was 
sorry to find that the decision of the Lukiko had given immense 
satisfaction to the enemies of the Baganda. 

Continuing, he said that some of the so-called leaders of the 
people had not the slightest idea as to what they were after. 
There was a general demand for reforms and democracy, but 
at the same time some of the Lukiko members had got up and 
said that they did not want the Kabaka to lose his absolute powers. 

“These people are not worried about whether the Kabaka 
loses his powers or not. What they are concerned about is that 
they will lose their absolute powers under the new constitu- 
tions,”” said Mr. Mugwanya. Those people did not want the 
country to progress and were now misguiding the public. He 
concluded : 

“I will do all in my power to help the new committee in its 
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task, and I am sure that these people who now have the destiny 
of our country in their hands will not fail the people.”” ( East 
Africa and Rhodesia, January 6, 1955.) 

Two more members of the Buganda constitutional commit- 
tee, Mr. E. M. K. Mulira and Mr. Apollo Kironde, made state- 
ments on lines similar to that made by Mr. Mugwanya. They 
said that the Lukiko was misled by another member of the con- 
stitutional committee, Dr. E. Kalibala. They revealed details 
of the talks, hitherto kept secret, which they had in London 
during November, when they consulted the Colonial Secretary, 
the Kabaka, and legal experts, who included Mr. Kenneth 
Diplock, Q.C., and Mr. Dingle Foot, Q.C. 

“We were so worried by the situation that we could not 
wait to consult the Kabaka before revealing these details,’’ Mr. 
Mulira stated. They felt that the Lukiko had acted in good 
faith but had been misled by Dr. Kalibala into rejecting the 
course recommended by the constitutional committee, who had 
agreed on the proposals after long talks under Professor Sir 
Keith Hancock. 

He and Mr. Kironde had gone to London on November 23, 
after Mr. Flegg, the Kabaka’s solicitor, told them that the com- 
mittee should have the Kabaka’s unofficial approval before sub- 
mitting their report to the Lukiko. In London they discussed 
with Professor Hancock how the transfer of the damula (or 
staff of office) could be made to a new Katikiro (Chief Minis- 
ter) in the Kabaka’s absence. It was recommended, and the 
Colonial Secretary agreed, that the new Katikiro should be 
appointed in an acting capacity and should take his full title 
only on the Kabaka’s return, when the damula could be handed 
over in accordance with custom. 

At a meeting attended by the Kabaka, Mr. Flegg, Mr. 
Kenneth Diplock, Mr. Dingle Foot, and Dr. Kalibala, there was 
general agreement that the Lukiko should be asked to accept 
the recommendations in principle, leaving the formal legal 
documents to be drafted later and submitted to the Kabaka for 
his comment. ‘“The Kabaka did not express disagreement with 
this course,”’ said Mr. Mulira. He added that other members of 
the committee were shocked when, in the Lukiko, Dr. Kalibala 
suggested a new committee and deferment of a decision. ‘‘We 
feel strongly that this action is damaging to Buganda and is delay- 
ing the Kabaka’s return,”’ he said. (The Times, January 1, 1955.) 

Subsequently, H.H. the Kabaka stated that hé favours the 
Namirembe Agreement embodying the Hancock proposals as 
a starting point in the Lukiko’s discussions on the future con- 
stitution of the kingdom. 

The Governor’s reply to the resolution appointing a com- 
mittee to discuss the reforms, raised no objection, but warned 
the Lukiko that the proposed procedure, by delaying fulfilment 
of the conditions laid down in the British Government's state- 
ment of November 16, is likely to delay the possibility of the 
return of Mutesa II. (The Times, January 14, 1955.) 

Correspondence in Buganda newspapers in December indi- 
cated divided feelings over the Namirembe Constitutional 
proposals. In the Uganda Empya (December 9, 1954) six 
letters approved, and one was against, the proposals. Gambuze 
(December 14, 1954) recommended that the dancock report 
should not be considered until the Kabaka had returned. The 
Kyaddondo Saza Council passed a resolution suggesting that 
there should be a Kabaka in Council because a strong section 
of opinion did not want the Kabaka’s position being removed 
from politics. 











An editorial in Uganda Empya (December 16, 1954) an- 
swered certain criticisms of the Hancock Report that had been 
expressed. To those who said that it was announced that the 
Hancock Report would have nothing to do with the return of 
Mutesa II the writer replied that it was as a result of the good 
work done by the committee with Professor Hancock that Her 
Majesty’s Government was able to see a way to returning the 
Kabaka. To those who criticised the Report for giving the 
Governor greater power, he pointed out that the Governor 
under present conditions had even greater power. He instanced 
several cases where the power of the Governor was reduced by 
the Hancock Report. 

People were reminded that there were some who for their 
own reasons did not want the Kabaka to come back. Now that 
the Hancock Report had been produced and there was a possi- 
bility of the Kabaka coming back as a result, those people were 
saying we should not agree to the Report. 

Uganda Eyogera (December 14, 1954) had several letters 
opposing the proposals. A meeting of the Uganda National 
Congress, attended by 200, was described. Mr. Sekabanja said 
that the Congress was against a mixed Legislative Council and 
it was surprised that the question of the return of the Kabaka 
was tied up with the question of the Report. He expressed the 
opinion that the Lukiko still had the right to discuss the details 
of the Report and went on to discuss the various sections with 
which the Congress disagreed. 


RELEASE OF CONGRESS EDITOR?! 

The deportation order on Mr. J. W. Kiwanuka, editor of 
the Uganda Express, who was charged with sedition and later 
rusticated, has been rescinded. 

The state of emergency in Buganda was ended on January 11. 


CENTRAL AFRICA 
The Federation 


THE VAN EEDEN PLAN 


For THE past two months a lively controversy has taken place 
in Central Africa as a result of a plan put forward by Mr. G. F. 
M. Van Eeden, Federal M.P. for Kafue (Northern Rhodesia ) 
to re-draw Federal boundaries and abolish the Federal system 
of Government in Central Africa. Mr. Van Eeden was 
awarded the O.B.E. in the last Birthday Honours for his work 
in connection with Federation. He was one of the team of 
Northern Rhodesian speakers chosen to press the claims of 
Federation during Southern Rhodesia’s referendum campaign 
two years ago and was a member of the Fiscal Commission. 
The aim of the plan (as outlined by the Central African Post) 
is to establish a dominion comprising Southern Rhodesia and 
the southern portion of Northern Rhodesia, and to hand back 
Barotseland, and the northern part of Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland to Britain, to be administered as Protectorates. It 
draws a line between Europeans and ‘‘emerged”’ Africans and 
provides on certain conditions for the advancement of the 
“emerged” African in industry and to “‘legislative’’ equality. 
If an African wanted to “‘emerge”’, he would have to satisfy (as 
would Europeans) a property and income qualification, and an 
education test; he would have to surrender his “‘protective”’ 
1See Dicest Vol. II, No. 1. 


privileges, including his special land rights. He would get 
legislative equality. Social equality would not be included be- 
cause “‘it is something that cannot be laid down by law’’. Only 
Africans indigenous to the Dominion could advance in industry, 
after passing trade tests. 

The constitution of the Dominion would provide for a parlia- 
ment of fifty European-elected members and three Africans— 
two from Southern Rhodesia and one from the North. Once 
the number of Africans who had qualified for the franchise was 
sufficient to allow for the election of Africans in the normal way 
the special representation would be abolished. 

Supporters of the scheme say it would lessen the European’s 
fear of African domination, making immigration prospects 
more attractive. They also think it would get considerable sup- 
port from Africans in Nyasaland and Barotseland. They pro- 
pose to fight the Federation’s general election on the issue of 
the scheme, and, if successful, would negotiate with the British 
Government, within two years after the election, for such a 
dominion. 

Mr. Van Eeden’s Comments 

Mr. Van Eeden addressed a public meeting in Chisamba 
(November 17, 1954). He said he did not envisage the plan 
coming to pass in anything like the immediate future, but when 
the constitution was reviewed in seven years’ time. He said 
that “‘unless the Federal Party accept my proposals they will 
never get Dominion status, unless they are prepared to accept 
a parliament which will be African dominated’’. He did not see 
the British Government agreeing to the surrender of trustee- 
ship of its protectorates to the existing Federation; nor did he 
see the Africans agreeing to it either ‘unless the African is 
powerfully represented.” 

Comments by Federal M.Ps. 

Dr. Alexander Scott, Independent M.P. for Lusaka in the 
Federal Parliament, commented that the scheme “bears a very 
strong resemblance to the Confederate policy at the last elec- 
tion . . . Mr. Van Eeden can now be said to have a foot in 
each camp, but I have not the slightest doubt that he would be 
supported by a majority of the electors in his own constituency 
at the present time.” 

Sir Roy Welensky, Deputy Prime Minister of the Federa- 
tion and leader of the Federal Party in Northern Rhodesia, 
expressing his personal view of the scheme, said it was “‘bad 
tactics’”’ and “‘irresponsible’’; the proposals were unacceptable 
to him. He added: ‘‘We fought the election less than a year 
ago against a party whose policy was very similar to the one 
that is now advocated by Mr. Van Eeden. In addition, I turned 
down Sir Stewart Gore-Brown’s proposals—which are what 
Mr. Van Eeden is now putting forward—several years ago 
when I was a Member of the Legislative Council.” 

Sir Roy said that he had confidence in the statesmanship he 
knew would come from the Federal Party. “I do not suffer an 
inferiority complex in relation to the African, nor do I accept 
for one moment the contention that the question of the eventual 
granting of Dominion status depends on whether the African 
will agree to it or not.” 

Federation was brought about in the face of the strongest 
opposition by the African .people of the two Northern Terri- 
tories. Their opposition was based on ignorance. On matters of 
such importance as a decision of this nature, African opinion 
might well be consulted but it should never, in the circum- 
stances that exist today, have the deciding say. 








Sir Roy concluded: “‘As I have already said in public, I be- 
lieve that there are a number of amendments to the Constitu- 
tion that are necessary, and with the passage of time I think 
more will emerge. But I cannot believe that we have got any- 
thing like a case if, after a short run of some nine or ten 
months, we, who were responsible for creating the Federation 
and for persuading the people of Southern Rhodesia to accept 
it at the Federendum, should say now, without trial, that we 
want to destroy what we have created.” 

Mr. Rex L’Ange, M.P. for Nkana-Chingola (Northern 
Rhodesia ), commenting on the plan, said that he was worried 
by the expense of maintaining three separate local govern- 
ments and also by the danger of conflicting policies between 
those governments and the Federal Government. He advocated 
that more and more of the work being done by the territorial 
governments, including agriculture, mines, police and eventu- 
ally African affairs, should be taken over by the Federal Go- 
vernment. He said that if Nyasaland were excluded from the 
Federation this would be the first step towards creating a Black 
State “‘on our borders’’ and would cut across the development 
schemes the Federal Government had for Nyasaland. The se- 
quel would be for Nyasaland to link up with Tanganyika, and 
leave Kenya in an even more parlous state than before. He 
concluded : “I would reassure the people of Nyasaland that it 
is not our policy to throw them to the wolves.’’ (Central 
African Post, November 12, 1954.) 

Sir Malcolm Barrow and Mr. R. C. Bucquet (Federal 
M.P’s for Nyasaland) condemned Mr. Van Eeden’s proposals, 
and Mr. Bucquet added that considerable economy and effi- 
ciency could be achieved by the amalgamation of the Govern- 
ments of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland and the absorption 
by the Federal Government of the Southern Rhodesia Govern- 
ment. “‘If we did amalgamate with Northern Rhodesia, this 
country would have a legislature much more in keeping with 
what we regard as a democratic process than the anachronism 
we have got now.” (Federation Newsletter, December 21, 
195+. ) 

Reactions of the Federal Party and the British Government 

The Northern Rhodesian divisional executive of the Federal 
Party demanded that Mr. Van Eeden account for the publica- 
tion of his “dominion” plan in the Press before he had in- 
formed the Executive about it. In the course of his reply Mr. 
Van Eeden said he had never particularly liked the Federal 
constitution, and didn’t think Sir Roy Welensky or Sir Godfrey 
Huggins did either. ‘Sir Godfrey has referred to it as one of 
the craziest documents.”” But he had decided to back the con- 
stitution initially for certain reasons. He thought it would lead 
at an early stage to a “‘more concrete and realistic racial 
policy”; that once the Federal Government was in power “‘we 
would have a dynamic immigration policy which would result 
in European settlers being brought into the Federation at the 
greatest rate possible. I thought something like 40,000 or 
50,000 settlers would be absorbed every year.’’ And he also 
thought that once the Federal Government was in power, the 
technique would be to absorb as much power as possible into 
Federal control and to get Dominion status in that fashion. 

But the racial situation was getting worse every day; the 
immigration policy being pursued by the Minister of Home 
Affairs was feeble and puerile; and if the federation constitu- 
tion was carried on for ten or fifteen years before Dominion 
status was asked for, the Federation would simply collapse. 


“The moment you talk of it to the Africans of Nyasaland or 
Barotseland, they will demand to secede.” 

A resolution demanding Mr. Van Eeden’s expulsion from 
the Party was lost only on the casting vote of the Chairman, 
Sir Roy Welensky. A resolution was then adopted which read : 

“The Northern Rhodesia Divisional Executive reaffirms its 
support of the Party policy as published at the time of the 
Federal and Territorial elections, and resolves that Mr. Van 
Eeden’s proposals shall NOT be discussed publicly by Party 
members until they shall have been submitted to a meeting of 
the Central Executive . . . with the recommendation . 
that if the Central Executive rejects Mr. Van Eeden’s proposals 
as inconsistent with the policy of the Federal Party, then the 
Party Whip shal] be withdrawn from Mr. Van Eeden . . .” 

In a statement issued on December 9, Mr. T. P. Cochran, 
chairman of the Federal Party, pointed out that “‘on several 
occasions in the past proposals very similar to those pro- 
pounded by Mr. Van Eeden had been suggested to Her 
Majesty’s Government, and were rejected by both Tory and 
Socialist Governments”. Mr. Van Eeden had not availed him- 
self of the opportunity to introduce his proposals at a party con- 
gress in September which met for the purpose of considering 
amendments to the policy of the party. ‘““The Standing Com- 
mittee understands that this matter is to be raised at the next 
caucas meeting.” - 

Fifty members of the Federal Party Central Executive met 
in Salisbury to hear Mr. Van Eeden’s proposal. Mr. Van 
Eeden refused to accept the suggestion of the Prime Minister 
that he should stop his propaganda and bring the matter up at 
the next full congress of the Federal Party. He was expelled 
from the Federal Party. Only three members voted against his 
expulsion. (The Sunday Times, January 9, 1955.) 

Mr. Van Eeden later declared that there was considerable 
support for his move in the Federation. He added that he intend- 
ed to form a new party dissociated from the Confederate Party. 

In the British Parliament, the Under-Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth Relations, Mr. D. Dodds-Parker, said any 
suggestion like that proposed. by Mr. Van Eeden was wholly 
unacceptable to Her Majesty’s Government. 

African Reactions’ 

Mr. Dauti Yamba ( African Federal M.P. for Northern Rho- 
desia) commenting on Mr. Van Eeden’s scheme, said: “It 
should be very well known that the policy of Southern Rhodesia, 
though not clearly put out, is that of the Union of South Africa 
in respect of Africans. I, personally, believe that this is the same 
policy which is still in the nutshell of the Federal Government 
though presently it is not revealed. What worries me and my 
fellow African leaders is this—that if our eyes are closed to 
this kind of proposal, we shall ultimately be placed in the 
devil’s den as is the case with our fellow Africans of the Union 
of South Africa. For this reason, I say most categorically that 
partitioning of Central Africa states will be the only solution 
to end all these racial problems. I think Mr. Van Eeden has 
done very well by telling us what his Federal Party has in 
mind and those of his Party who pretend to reject what he says 
wish to take us by surprise.’’ 

Mr. Yamba suggested boundaries as follows: 

North-Eastern African Independent State—the whole of the 
Northern area including Serenje District and Eastern Pro- 
vinces. 


1See also Nyasaland section, page 22. 
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North-Western African Independent State—the whole of 
Barotseland and the North-Western Province. 

The European Dominion State—the remaining and de- 
veloped strip in the centre of Northern Rhodesia from the 
Victoria Falls to the border of the Belgian Congo. 

In this way, African land problems would be solved as would 
the question of extending the franchise to British Protected 
Persons. Mr. Yamba advocated the acceptance of the scheme 
by the people of Nyasaland. 

The President of the Northern Rhodesia African National 
Congress, Mr. Harry Nkumbula, announced in Lusaka that the 
executive council of Congress had unanimously rejected as 
“impracticable and futile’’ Mr. Van Eeden’s schemes. ‘Our 
main reason for rejecting partition is that an estimated 
1,250,000 Africans live within what Mr. Van Eeden envisages 
will be the white area under his scheme. What is to happen to 
them? We do not think it would be possible to move them, and 
if this were not done and we backed Mr. Van Eeden’s proposals, 
it would be tantamount to betrayal of these people” (The Times, 
December 22, 1954. ) . 


STATEMENT BY SIR ROY WELENSKY 


Addressing the congress of the Federation of Rhodesian In- 
dustries in Umtali, the Federal Minister of Transport and Com- 
munications, Sir Roy Welensky, said he did not share the view 
expressed in some quarters that race relations had worsened in 
the Federation. Both white and black races were here, and in- 
tended to remain here, and both had vested interests in making 
the State work. He asked: ‘‘Did anyone with any real political 
experience expect from the African political leaders any other 
reaction than that which we have had? I certainly did not.” 

Referring to the failure in South Africa to limit African ad- 
vancement in the economic sphere, Sir Roy added: “Ours is a 
rapidly expanding economy and I believe we Europeans have 
nothing to fear from the African in the sphere of advancement. 
We are quite capable of maintaining our lead in industrial skill 
and in earning power. The best way to lose our lead would be 
to sit down, hedge ourselves around with so-called protective 
regulations and do nothing about our own advancement.” 
( Rhodesia Herald, November 18, 1954). 


BAUXITE DEVELOPMENT 


The hope that the British Aluminium Company would fairly 
soon be operating in Nyasaland on the ample supply of Baux- 
ite was expressed by Mr. Donald Macintyre, Federal Minister 
of Finance, speaking in Limbe. ‘‘Bauxite development naturally 
depends on hydro-electric power,” said Mr. Macintyre, and 
referred to the Shire project. There were some 60 million tons 
of proven bauxite of good to inferior grade on the top of 
Mlanje Mountain, with an average content of 42.73 per cent 
aluminium oxide, giving a potential of 15 million tons. 
( Federation Newsletter, December 13, 1954.) 


NEW FEDERAL M.P. FOR AFRICAN INTERESTS 

AND CHAIRMAN OF AFRICAN AFFAIRS BOARD 

Mr. John S. Moffat, formerly Member for African In- 
terests in the Northern Rhodesian Legislative Council, has 
been appointed by the Governor of Northern Rhodesia to be 
European member of the Federal Assembly to represent the 
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interests of Africans. His appointment fills the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Dr. J. F. C. Haslam. 

The Rev. Percy Ibbotson, Southern Rhodesian member for 
African interests, has been appointed Chairman of the African 
Affairs Board, in Dr. Haslam’s place. 


POLICY TOWARD AFRICANS 


Dr. Alexander Scott, Independent Federal M.P. for Lusaka, 
writing in the Central African Post (September 1, 1954) on 
Southern Rhodesian concepts of Race Relations, said: ‘‘I do not 
accept Sir Godfrey Huggins’s views on Africans and their 
réle in the Federation. I do not think that his policy towards 
them is going to lead to peace and contentment in Central 
Africa. He has done many kindnesses to Africans in his time. 
He could do more than ever he has done, by some concession to 
sensitive, educated Africans, but he prefers not to do so. He 
wishes to impose Southern Rhodesian concepts of race relations 
on us all and, if we are wise, we shall refuse to accept them. 

“Thoughtful Europeans in Northern Rhodesia are much 
perturbed by the trend of the racial policy of the Federal Go- 
vernment, and some of them, at any rate, are beginning to wish 
that Federation had never taken place. We give so much hard 
cash which we could have used ourselves, to build up our own 
institutions on inter-racial lines and all we get in return is an 
unsympathetic African policy and a series of harsh laws. 

“I have just read Mr. Chirwa’s speech to a Conference in 
Nyasaland. It is the speech of a disillusioned and disappointed 
man. He expected better and happier things of Federation. I 
do not blame him for suggesting that Nyasaland should with- 
draw from the Federation. He is not, as he is often represented 
to be, a truculent opponent of European leadership and of 
European settlement in Central Africa. He may appear some- 
what seditious to Southern Rhodesians, but then, they are not 
accustomed to Africans speaking their minds. 

“If, as the London Times has stated, Federation was ruth- 
lessly imposed on the Central African States, there are many 
Europeans besides Mr. Chirwa who have no desire to see the 
Southern Rhodesia way of life imposed on the peoples of Nyasa- 
land or Northern Rhodesia.” 


FEDERATION BAN ON AFRICANS FROM THE 
UNION 


Mr. Mudzonga Webapu, writing in The African Weekly 
(November 10, 1954), referred to the recent announcement 
that Africans from the Union of South Africa had become pro- 
hibited immigrants into the Federation, in terms of the Federal 
Immigration law. ““The reasons for this ban, we are told, is to 
protect Africans’’—to protect their land, their jobs and to pro- 
tect them from dangerous ideas held by Union Africans. Mr. 
Webapu continued: ‘“The policy isolates Africans in either 
country—an isolation which is increasingly being felt by 
Africans as their social, cultural and business ties increase every 
year with the Union.”’ He agreed that there was a case for care- 
ful screening of immigrants and concluded: “As long as the 
African sees the European go to and fro the end of the continent 
of Africa with ease and he cannot move an inch from the place 
he was born, he will feel hurt . . . This is no good for both 
Europeans and Africans. And the resentment will gradually 
mount as the African indulges, more and more, in the habit of 
wanting to spend his holiday outside his country. So one can 
only hope that this protection will not be carried too far.”’ 








Nyasaland 


STATEMENT BY NYASALAND AFRICAN 
CONGRESS 


Tue Presipent and Secretary of the Congress issued the fol- 
lowing statement on the Van Eeden plan (see Federation sec- 
tion ) and other issues : 

1. Nyasaland African Congress does not wholly support the 
proposal put forward by Mr. Van Eeden because of dividing 
Northern Rhodesia into two parts, the richer part being given 
to Europeans and the poor one to Africans, and believing also 
that no foreigner has any moral or legal right to divide land 
belonging to the indigenous Africans of Northern Rhodesia; 
however, the Nyasaland African Congress desires to state pub- 
licly that the extraction of the Nyasaland Protectorate from 
Federal Scheme of Rhodesias and Nyasaland would meet their 
persistent demand, and further the Nyasaland African Congress 
reiterates the country’s demand for Self-Government as soon 
as possible. 

2. The Nyasaland African Congress has read with great 
alarm the speech made by Mr. J. M. Greenfield at Lilongwe 

(Myasaland Times, November 12, 1954) proposing that there 
should be a change in the present status of the Nyasaland 
Protectorate. 

The Nyasaland Africans view this statement as a grave dan- 
ger and threat to the promises made to them by the British 
Government through Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and re- 
peated by Her Successors in office, and wish a categorical reply 
from the Secretary of State for the Colonies to clarify the posi- 
tion. A statement such as this from a responsible Minister of 
State completely reveals the plans of the Europeans in Central 
Africa to rob Africans of their inalienable rights and is a threat 
to peaceful, harmonious racial development of this Protector- 
ate. Mr. Greenfield would be well advised to confine his acti- 
vities to his own territory and leave the solution of the Pro- 
tectorate problems to the Nyasaland residents, their Govern- 
ment and the Colonial Office. Accordingly, the people of the 
Protectorate wish to remind Mr. Greenfield and his Govern- 
ment that Nyasaland is NOT a conquered country. 

$. The Nyasaland Africans will NOT accept any proposals 
to amalgamate Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland as it is 
against their own interest; nor will they agree to any acquisi- 
tion of Dominion Status by the Federal Government. Further, 
the Congress does not desire any European Immigration into 
this country as proposed by Sir Malcolm Barrow and his state- 
ment that there are some Africans who would support him in 
his fairy dreams is without validity. 

4. Congress has read with surprise the suggestion to Feder- 
alise European Agriculture in Nyasaland. We reiterate our 
unshaken conviction that ALL LAND in Nyasaland belongs to 
the African people of this country and no one else has any right 
to alienate any part of it. 


STATEMENTS BY MR. GREENFIELD AND 
MR. BARROW 
“Our object is definitely to obtain Dominion status as soon 
as possible with the consent of the people of the Federal area,” 
said Mr. J. M. Greenfield, Federal Minister of Education and 
Home Affairs, at a meeting of the Lilongwe branch of the 
Federal Party. ‘““There was little doubt that, if Federation 


proved successful as it appeared to be, and race relations 
proved harmonious, we could certainly hope to get consent for 
Dominion status.” 

Mr. Greenfield stressed the removal of Protectorate status 
in the Federation would help, but that the goodwill and sup- 
port of the people would be required. (Myasaland Times, 
November 12, 1954. ) 

Sir Malcolm Barrow, Federal Minister of Commerce and 
Industry, at a public meeting sponsored by the Nyasaland 
division of the Federal Party at Limbe on December 7, said: 
“I believe the large mass of Africans realise that the influx of 
more Europeans on a selective basis is desirable in the interests 
of Nyasaland.” This immigration “‘is essential’ and the 
Europeans “‘need to be carefully selected”, he said. Europeans 
of the calibre of those who pioneered agriculture in Nyasaland 
were needed. 


DEBATE IN HOUSE OF COMMONS 


In the course of the Adjournment Debate in the House of 
Commons (December 8, 1954) Mrs. Eirene White (Labour) 
commented first on the disturbing number of vacancies which 
existed in Nyasaland’s administrative service. On political 
matters she asked for a definite statement to be made as soon 
as possible on the representation of Africans in accordance with 
the then Colonial Secretary’s statement of May 24, 1954. 

The main emphasis of her speech, however, was on the ques- 
tion of land purchase. Mrs. White said: ‘Negotiations for the 
purchase of the remainder of the estate land in the Southern 
Province have now been going on for some time. It is three 
months since I was in Nyasaland and I was then told, not merely 
by Africans but also by people in the Administration, that they 
were extremely anxious that there should be no unnecessary 
delay in coming to a conclusion on this matter . . .” 

On the Shire River scheme, Mrs. White stated that while she 
was well aware that the Colonial Office was not directly re- 
sponsible for this scheme, it being a Federal subject, she hoped 
very much that if the report of the consulting engineers was 
favourable Her Majesty’s Government in this country would 
seriously consider doing what they could to expedite it. It was 
not only a hydro-electric scheme but included irrigation, flood- 
control and a measure of control over the level of the lake, 
which would contribute towards better transport facilities. She 
added : “I know that African opinion in Nyasaland is very much 
on the alert concerning this matter, and I think that, possibly, 
apart from the constitutional matters, no single act could give 
greater confidence or better sustain the moderate element in 
Nyasaland than some gesture from this country towards this 
scheme .. .” 

Speaking on the need for technical education, Mrs. White 
quoted from the Report of the Department of Labour in Nyasa- 
land which stated: ‘“There is a severe shortage of artisans and 
craftsmen, coupled with a growing demand for technical educa- 
tion.” 

Mr. James Johnson (Labour, Rugby) went more fully into 
the question of constitutional reform and said: “‘I believe that 
the time has come to give the Africans the franchise, with popu- 
lar election to the Legislative Council. If I may, I should like 
to suggest some tests of eligibility to vote upon which the 
Minister might perhaps comment. I have in mind such tests as 
an educational test to standard 6, or perhaps an income test of 
£80 a year or, for those who are illiterate, consideration might 
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be given to nominating those of standing and responsibility in, 
of course, African society. 

“If we could go one stage farther, 1 would also plead for 
parity of representation on the Legislative Council. I would 
suggest six African members as opposed to or alongside the 
six European and Asian members combined. That is fearfully 
important because, as Mrs. White has said, Nyasaland is the 
poor neighbour to the two Rhodesias and this principle of 
parity is important psychologically. The Africans themselves 
set great store by it, and if we are to hold them, and have them 
working and co-operating within the Federation, we shall need 
to do such things as these to secure them as willing partners in 
this great multi-racial experiment in Central Africa.” 

In his reply the Minister of State for Colonial Affairs, Mr. 
Henry Hopkinson, said that he could not comment on the sug- 
gestions put forward by Mr. Johnson but he would note them. 

On the question of land purchase Mr. Hopkinson said that 
the Government of Nyasaland was negotiating with owners of 
some of the larger estates and he suggested that these nego- 
tiations should not be carried out in too much of a hurry. He 
thought it important that the taking over of land in due course 
should be done on a basis which would encourage sound de- 
velopment. Mr. Hopkinson agreed to take note of Mrs. 
White’s suggestions on the Shire Valley project and pointing 
out the material benefits which Federation had brought to 
Nyasaland Mr. Hopkinson said: ‘‘For the first time Nyasaland 
is now on a relatively scund financial footing, which is reflec- 
ted in the fact that last year’s Budget deficit of £200,000—we 
must remember that it is a small and poor Colony—has been 
turned into an estimated surplus of £20,000 for the current 
financial year in spite of very greatly increased territorial ex- 
penditure and a total public works programme of some 
£24 million, which is quite unprecedented in the history of the 
territory. Federal public works include such items as the big 
hospital at Blantyre costing £750,000 and will give concrete 
demonstration of the benefits which Federation has brought 
with it. 

“The new five-year plan for the improvement of African 
primary and post-primary education has been published. This 
will provide for an increase in the annual enrolment from 
86,000 in 1953 to 130,000 by the end of the five-year plan. 
There is also provision for a very substantial increase in the 
number of teachers in training . . .” 


SIGNS OF RESTLESSNESS 


In editorial comment, New Commonwealth (December 23, 
1955) said: ‘‘A somewhat deceptive quiet reigns over Nyasa- 
land, including the Cholo region where disturbances took 
place in September, 1953. Beneath the surface there is much 
unrest, which could at any time explode into renewed violence. 
The causes of this unrest are deep-seated. In the first place the 
standard of living in the Protectorate is much lower than that 
of its sister territories in the Federation. Industrial develop- 
ment is negligible and Nyasaland’s chief export continues to be 
human raw material for the mines farther south. Any sudden 
spurt of economic activity resulting from the construction of 
the Shire hydro-electric scheme appears remote owing to the 
huge capita] cost involved. In these circumstances Nyasaland 
requires a particularly active and farsighted administration de- 
termined to make the maximum number of bricks with the mini- 
mum amount of straw . . . 


“There are arguments in favour of holding an inquiry into 
the whole subject of land ownership and development in Nyasa- 
land on the lines similar to those being pursued by the Royal 
Commission for East Africa. Despite Mr. Hopkinson’s denials, 
the Protectorate is still the Cinderella of British colonial 
Africa, and is potentially a flash point for trouble if nothing is 
done to remedy this at an early date.” 


CONGRESS LEADER’S TRIBUTE TO GOVERNMENT 


In his address to a Provincial Meeting of the Nyasaland 
African Congress, Mr. W. C. Kaunda, the vice-president, paid 
tribute to the establishment of a second African Secondary 
School run by the Government. He expressed the view that the 
fact that consideration was being given to the establishment of 
a third Government School was also welcome, and paid tribute 
to the Government for the co-operation they were giving the 
Congress in promoting good race relations among the different 
racial groups in Nyasaland. He was thanking the Government 
for its support of the undeclared policy of Congress. He hoped 
that wise counsel would prevail, 

Sounding a word of warning he told his hearers that in spite 
of the state of affairs they should not sit back and forget to 
carry the fight in an effort to improve their economic position. 
He gave instances in the Tobacco Industry which were not 
satisfactory. He urged the abolition of industrial disabilities, 
from which he believed Africans in Nyasaland at present 
suffered. (African Weekly, November 3, 1955.) 


Northern Rhodesia 


AFRICAN ADVANCEMENT IN THE COPPERBELT' 


IN A STATEMENT issued on December 5, 1954, the Rhodesia 
Selection Trust said that their group sought a solution te the 
African advancement problem which would “effective, pro- 
vide the African with full scope, so far as he is able to avail him- 
self of it, and will create a situation where the only bar to an 
African is the need to prove that he is worth the rate applicable 
to a particular job”. Recognising the Europeans’ justifiable 
concern about the effect on their own position of African ad- 
vancement, the group is prepared to discuss the provision of 
adequate safeguards. As a basis for collective bargaining and 
to facilitate an agreed solution the group is prepared to accept 
the principle of ‘‘equal basic pay for work of equal value’’, pro- 
viding that the European Union accepts the need to amend the 
schedule of occupations and minimum basic rates at present 
agreed on, in order to provide within the European field work 
which can reasonably be considered to be within the capacity of 
Africans. (The Times, December 6, 195). 


THE AFRICAN MINEWORKERS’ STRIKE 


The strike called on January 3 by the African Mineworkers’ 
Union on the Copperbelt was reported as 95 per cent effective. 
The African Staff Association did not take part in the strike. 

Mr. L. C. Katilungu, president of the African miners’ union, 
and Mr. M. D. Nkolomo, secretary, stated that the union was 
attempting to obtain a completely new wage structure for 
African miners, and that the strike would last until this was 
achieved. They described the decision by the European union 
executive council, that its members should do work normally 
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done by Africans, as a trade union ‘‘betrayal’’ once again show- 
ing that the professed trade unionism of European miners was 
nothing but a cloak for their battle for racial preservation. 
“Regardless of the European union’s breach of faith we remain 
strongly confident that our strike will be seriously effective,” 
they added. (The Times, January 6, 1955.) 

Europeans unloaded railway trucks at all four mines affected 
by the strike. This was the first time they had been put to work 
at tasks normally done by Africans. On January 19 it was re- 
ported that about 35,000 African miners were still on strike. 

In an article entitled ‘‘Copperbelt in Crisis’’, the Economist 
(January 8, 1955) wrote: ‘““The mines have been brought to a 
standstill not on the issue of Africans doing skilled jobs hitherto 
reserved for Europeans, but on a demand for a wage increase 
for the Africans, in the jobs they are already doing, of from 
100 to $00 per cent, according to grade. None the less, the strike 
arises directly out of the crisis over the colour bar in employ- 
ment in the mines, and its explosive possibilities may not be 
much less than those of a strike of white workers in defence of 
their privileges. 

“A showdown between the white mineworkers and the cop- 
per companies has been in prospect ever since the Rhodesian 
Selection Trust gave notice, last November, to terminate the 
agreement with the European mineworkers enshrining the 
principle of ‘equal pay for equal work’. This principle has been 
successfully erected as a barrier to Africans rising above the 
level of semi-skilled labourers, because European pay is so high 
that it is called ‘wages’ only to maintain the useful fiction that 
the privileged white miners are a section of the British working 
class. In outspoken statements, Mr. R. L. Prain has made it 
clear that the Selection Trust considers that such prevarication 
must cease, and that a beginning must be made with African 
advancement before African resentment reached a point where 
peaceful labour relations are hopelessly prejudiced. The other 
group of copper companies, the Rhodesian Anglo-American 
group, has fallen out with its determined opposite number (so 
that the Chamber of Mines has temporarily ceased to function 
as the employers’ organisation ) and is continuing to negotiate ; 
but if it achieves any success, that will probably be due as much 
to Mr. Prain’s determination to force the issue as to any powers 
of persuasion possessed by Sir Ernest Oppenheimer’s negotia- 
tors. Moreover, it is difficult to imagine the terms of the settle- 
ment being much less than those already proposed—namely, 
that over five years some 5 per cent of skilled jobs shall be 
opened to Africans. For these indeed are the bare minimum.”’ 

Commenting that the obvious course for the African mine- 
workers to follow might seem to be to “‘sit back and acquire 
merit by good behaviour’’, and that by the present strike they 
“offer a handle to those who have all along declared that the 
Africans are not interested in advancement or justice, only in 
higher unskilled wages’’, the article continued: ‘“The African 
retort to the European mineworkers’ obstinacy is, in fact, to 
organise themselves on a racial basis. African leaders have per- 
tectly appreciated the recent Forster report on the advance- 
ment of Africans, and have at last seen through the sham 
phrase ‘equal pay for equal work’—which, in the brilliant 
African metaphor quoted in the report, provides a ladder for 
African advancement with a top and a bottom rung and all the 
intermediate rungs missing. Their first move is now to de- 
mand a bigger share in the copperbelt’s profits for all Africans. 
It is of less importance to them immediately that a few Africans 
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should get skilled jobs than that all Africans should look to a 
single powerful union as the champion of all African rights. 
They have pitched their demands high—but that is only an- 
other indication that the strike itself, win or lose, is expected 
to achieve a vital political purpose. They are demanding that 
the lowest paid worker, now earning some £4 15s. a month, 
shall get £18 or £19 while the highest, earning perhaps 
£20 a month, shall get £35 or so. The whole African wages 
level is to be lifted much nearer to the European, and though 
such a demand is no doubt quite unrealistic both in terms of 
African productivity and the general level of African agricul- 
tural income, the fact is—and can be used as propaganda—that 
the whole increase will cost the industry between £6,000,000 
and £7,000,000 a year—against annual profits which Mr. 
Prain told the Royal Society of Arts this week were running at 
£40 million before taxation. : 

“The unrealism of the Africans’ demand, and the probability 
that they will lose the strike, should not divert attention from 
the basic inference that they are deliberately turning their face 
against the white man; that what Mr. Prain and others have 
feared—that European concessions may come too late—is 
already happening. The European Mineworkers have, in short, 
played into the hands of men like Mr. Nkoloma, the dynamic 
secretary of the African Mineworkers’ Union who had so much 
to say to the Russians at the last meeting of the International 
Labour Organisation; they have lost the day, almost certainly 
for the moderate arguments of Mr. Katilungu for patience and 
trust in the white man’s good will and his formula of ‘partner- 
ship’. . 

‘This is an unhappy conclusion to reach as the Federation 
nears the first anniversary of its first general election—an elec- 
tion which swept the Federal Party, on a policy of moderation 
and partnership, to power. Sir Godfrey Huggins and Sir Roy 
Welensky, however, cannot ignore the dangers of the gap be- 
tween promises and practice.”’ 

The Daily Telegraph (January 10, 1955) referred to the 
strike and commented that ‘‘exactly the same self-interest can 
be discerned in the industrial colour bar of South and Central 
Africa . . . This strike is not indeed directed primarily 
against the colour bar, which affects only the exceptionally 
skilled minority of Africans. But it undoubtedly gains an 
added bitterness by the contrast between African and European 
rates of pay and by the knowledge that no African can even 
take over a European’s job, let alone draw his pay.”’ The pre- 
vailing European attitude was intelligible but also, ‘‘unfortu- 
nately, quite incompatible with the future welfare of the coun- 
tries concerned. At best, it will Jead to economic stagnation; 
at worst, it may provoke an explosion”’. 


INTER-TERRITORIAL MOVEMENT 


The Northern Rhodesian Legislative Council debated the 
Inter-Territorial Movement of Persons Bill which Mr. A. T. 
Williams, Chief Secretary, said had become necessary as a 
result of the Southern Rhodesian Bill.! Mr. Williams said: ‘‘It 
had been our hope that there would be completely free move- 
ment of persons within the Federation one day. But the 
Southern Rhodesian Act has closed one door. The effect of that 
might be that there could be an influx of Asiatics into this 
Territory. 

“There is no suggestion that Asiatics as a whole are un- 
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desirable, but there is a certain natural distribution of popula- 
tion in the Federation and this artificial barrier now set up 
might disturb the balance.” 

Mr. John Moffat asked the Government to make represen- 
tations to the Southern Rhodesian Government and to appeal 
to them to reconsider their legislation controlling the move- 
ment of persons. The Chief Secretary intimated that the 
Northern Rhodesian Government would accept an amend- 
ment during the Committee stage of the Bill which would have 
the effect of limiting the control to citizens of the Federation of 
less than nine years’ standing. (Central African Post, Novem- 
ber 17, 1954.) 


A CALL TO END DISCRIMINATION IN SHOPS 


Mr. W. G. Dunlop, Member for Commerce and Industry in 
the Legislative Council, told Lusaka traders and businessmen 
at the annual dinner of the Chamber of Commerce that it was 
essential that discriminatory practices against African shoppers 
must cease. He said that while traders on the whole in Lusaka 
had been co-operative in removing trading barriers to provide 
joint facilities for Europeans and Africans, there were still a few 
die-hards who persisted in discriminating. ‘“The African is a 
citizen of the Federation and must be allowed trading facilities 
commensurate with his status in the community,” said Mr. 
Dunlop. “‘With forethought and rearrangement of existing 
services, equal purchasing facilities can be afforded to both 
European and those African customers who have adopted the 
European way of life, without embarrassment to either.”’ 
{ Central African Post, November 26, 1954.) 


IMPRISONMENT OF CONGRESS LEADERS 

Mr. Harry Nkumbula (President) and Mr. Kenneth Kaunda 
(Secretary) of the African National Congress, were each sen- 
tenced to two months’ hard labour for being found in possession 
of prohibited publications. Evidence was given that when the 
police raided the Congress headquarters they found ninety 
books and pamphlets, some of them published by the Commun- 
ist Party of Great Britain. They both asked for offences of 
having publications found in their houses also to be taken into 
consideration. 

Mr. W. H. Hannah, the Lusaka resident magistrate, said 
that, read by persons of intelligence and experience, the publi- 
<ations were harmless, though none the less illegal; but in the 
hands of ill-educated and credulous persons they were grossly 
inflammatory and very dangerous. Of Nkumbula and Kaunda 
he said: ‘“They are intelligent and educated. The identity of 
the political organisation to which they belong is quite imma- 
terial. What is important is that both the men and the books 
are political.”’ (The Times, January 13, 1955.) 

After sentence had been passed about 2,000 Africans attended 
a mass open-air meeting outside Lusaka, which was called by 
leaders of the Congress. The meeting reaffirmed its faith in the 
resolve of the African people to continue their struggle towards 
their “ultimate goal’. Mr. Whittington Sikalumbi, Assistant 
Treasurer, who was found not guilty on the same charge, said 
the African people accepted with a philosophical outlook the 
<ommittal of the two Congress leaders to prison. They were 
neither alarmed nor dismayed at the sentences. 

Many of the Africans present wore black armbands as a 
mark of mourning. (Sapa—Pretoria News, January 14, 1955.) 


IMMIGRATION 


The total number of immigrants entering Northern Rhodesia 
in the third quarter of 1954 was 2,401, the same as in the first 
quarter of the year, but an increase of 339 over the second 
quarter, according to statistics released by the Immigration 
Office on November 15. The number of immigrants who were 
born in the British Isles was 792, while the number born in the 
Union of South Africa was 1,113. The total included 419 single 
men but only 123 single women. (Federation Newsletter, 
November 29, 1954. ) 

AFRICAN M.P.S’ VISIT TO THE COPPERBELT 

Mr. M. Kakumbi, African Federal M.P. for Northern Rho- 
desia, in a letter to The Central African Post (November 12, 
1954), said his visit to the Copperbelt had given him a con- 
siderable insight into many things, including : 

“‘(a) That nearly everyone on the Copperbelt, whether 
educated or not, understood politics. 

(6) Social and welfare activities are advancing nearly every 
day. Personnel compound managers and managers of the local 
government are doing a great deal-of work to help Africans to 
advance in those towns. Women are becoming to know the im- 
portance of child welfare, and I have confidence, after seeing 
how much the Copperbelt is doing, that the rural areas will 
shortly be developed when women come back home and help 
other women in the villages as a result of what they have gained 
in the towns. I have every hope that men will continue to co- 
operate with social welfare workers and encourage women to 
continue taking an interest in social and child welfare which is a 
bright future for African mothers. 

“(c) Another kind of education was the village life educa- 
tion. People in the Eastern Province are nearing the solution of 
village areas’ problems. You will appreciate that the African 
people are becoming to understand the use of soil and I think 
the work of the agricultural officials, both black and white, 
should be appreciated. There are few problems which the 
agricultural officials and African land or soil users cannot solve 
if co-operation is there.” 


Southern Rhodesia 


NATIVE INDUSTRIAL WORKERS’ UNION BILL 


More THAN half a million Africans are employed in Southern 
Rhodesia, including some 290,000 who work in industry and 
in the towns. Unions do exist unofficially, but have not been 
recognised. The Prime Minister, Mr. R. S. Garfield Todd, 
proposed that the Native Industrial Workers’ Union Bill, which 
introduces a Union system for Africans, should be referred to 
a Select Committee which could go into the matter as widely as 
it cared, and if necessary bring up a new Bill. The Southern 
Rhodesia Parliament approved the motion. 

Mr. Todd said: ‘I submit it is important that the Govern- 
ment and the country should know whether workers in industry 
or elsewhere have just complaints and that there should be an 
organisation or organisations through which these complaints 
can be brought to notice, otherwise as months and years pass, 
we might find ourselves in very serious difficulties.”” 

Commenting, the African Weekly (November 17, 1954) said 
the time had arrived when Africans should give their evidence 
before the Select Committee, ‘““Two matters of considerable 
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importance to Africans in the urban areas are wages and hous- 
ing. Once people are well paid and properly housed a signal 
achievement has been made. In point of fact, the political agita- 
tion prevailing here and elsewhere in the world would have 
been reduced to a minimum had matters of this nature received 
attention and people satisfied. 

“The introduction of wage regulations in the industries by 
instituting voluntary and statutory machinery to establish stan- 
dard wage rates for skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled workers 
throughout the territories should be the most important points 
to press for in these discussions.” 

The Manchester Guardian (December 17, 1954), while wel- 
coming Mr. Todd’s ‘‘sense of urgency and responsibility’’ in 
bringing forward this matter and that of African housing, de- 
scribed the Bill as a very tentative step forward. ‘While it 
would recognise unions for the purpose of negotiations, it 
would not legalise strikes, which Mr. Todd has described as ‘a 
privilege which comes when full trade union status has been 
earned’. This seems a bit unrealistic.” 


ATTEMPTS TO ESTABLISH Y.M.C.A. 


The Sunday Mail (November 7, 1954) reported that 
“seven years of effort to form a Rhodesian branch of the 
Y.M.C.A. have failed because of the insistence of the Bishop of 
Mashonaland, the Rt. Rev. E. F. Paget, that the association be 
inter-racial. It has now been decided to make further efforts to 
establish the Y.M.C.A. in Southern Rhodesia or the Federa- 
tion.” 


EXTENSION TO MUKUWAPASI INTER-RACIAL 
CHILDREN’S CLINIC OPENED 


At St. Faith’s Mission, Rusape, an extension to Mrs. Molly 
Clutton-Brock’s Remedial Exercises Clinic for children was 
opened by Mr. H. G. Livingston, Secretary of the Beit Trust. 
Mrs. Clutton-Brock paid high tribute to the Beit Trust for the 
help given towards the building of the extension and to others 
who had contributed to the running of the Clinic, including the 
Rhodesian Society for the Care of the Blind and Physically 
Handicapped, and the St. Faith’s Girl Guides who for the past 
year had carried one of the crippled patients to school every 
day. 

Since the Clinic was opened, records show that twelve chil- 
dren were given 490 treatments in 1950, and in the first nine 
months of this year sixty-nine children have received 3,230 
treatments. 

Mr. N. Straw, Territorial M.P. for Rusape, said that suffer- 
ing and healing were inter-racial, and that Mrs. Clutton-Brock 
did not first inquire the race of a child, but treated any child who 
needed help. The people in the district appreciated the work 
of the clinic. (African Weekly, November 3, 1954. ) 


NYASALAND WOMAN ADDRESSES SALISBURY 
MEETING 


Mrs. R. W. Chiwambo, Treasurer of the Blantyre Branch of 
the Nyasaland African Congress, Member of the Blantyre/ 
Limbe Advisory Committee and Chairwoman of the Naperi 
Sewing Association, flew to Salisbury to address a meeting 
organised by the Salisbury Branch of the Nyasaland African 
Congress. Nearly 700 people—including delegates from Bula- 
wayo, Gwelo, Umtali and Mabvuku—were present. Mrs. Chi- 
wambo spoke of Congress activities in Nyasaland—ways and 
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means were being considered to start Congress schools to help 
children who could not be accommodated in existing schools. 
(African Weekly, November 10, 1954. ) 


INDIAN PRIME MINISTER’S SPEECHES 
PROHIBITED 


In a letter to the Rhodesia Herald (December $1, 1954) Mr. 
Guy Clutton-Brock referred to an Order, under the Subversive 
Activities Act, prohibiting the publication of “documentary 
information entitled ‘Nehru in Africa’’’, issued by the Current 
Affairs Publications, New Delhi, because it might ‘‘engender 
feelings of hostility between one or more sections of the com- 
munity’’. Mr. Clutton-Brock said that when the Act was passed 
“it was no doubt justified in the minds of many people on the 
ground that these extensive powers would be used only in ex- 
treme cases of the most sinister attempts to subvert the minds of 
large numbers of people.”” But now these powers were being 
used against an official publication of a country which is a fellow 
member of the Commonwealth, a publication “‘which contains 
no other matter than extracts from the public pronouncements 
of the Prime Minister of that country, a man who stands high 
in the estimation of the community of nations, and whose 
country is entrusted by the United Nations with the most 
exacting tasks of peace-making”’. He added: “In British demo- 
cracy, criticism of the policy of the Government is not held to 
be a subversive activity. Yet we have all become familiar with 
the pattern of events in the modern world whereby opinion 
contrary to that held by the Government of the country is sup- 
pressed, allegedly for the common good. The pattern has been 
followed in Germany and in Russia, and is now being followed 
in South Africa. This suppression of freedom is one of the most 
sinister features of modern times. It is slowly creeping into our 
society in this country . . . Freedom of movement, as well as 
freedom of publication, can be and is also restricted by Minis- 
terial Order.” 


AFRICAN HEADMASTERS FOR LARGER SCHOOLS 


African Headmasters are to be appointed to some Southern 
Rhodesia Government African urban schools, for the first time, 
in 1956. At present, headmasters of African urban schools, each 
containing upwards of 600 pupils, are all European. The smaller 
village settlement schools, averaging 350 pupils, already have 
African headmasters. (Federation Newsletter, December, 30, 
1954. ) 


OTHER AFRICAN 
TERRITORIES 


Belgian Congo 


SEVERAL articles h. ve appeared recently in the African and 
British Press concerning social development in the Belgian 
Congo. The Rand Daily Mail (December 1954) reported that 
“the Belgian authorities in Leopoldville have opened bars and 
restaurants of big European hotels in the centre of the city to 
all presentable Africans who wish to enter them. The experi- 
ment has been going on for a week and is being closely watched. 
There have been no incidents or fights. One or two private 








grumbles by Europeans and one case of mild inebriation by a 
black man have marked the change-over. 

“To the larger part of café-going population (about 90 per 
cent of the Europeans in Leopoldville) the new order has been 
unnoticed. 

“The Africans did not flood into the centre of town to take 
advantage of their new privilege. It coincided with the lifting 
of the curfew between the European and non-European quarters 
of the town from 7 p.m. to 10 p.m. This lifting of the curfew is 
a cautious move towards abolishing it altogether and allowing 
free passage at night between the areas of the 20,000 Euro- 
peans and 340,000 Africans.” 

In Northern Rhodesia both Mr. Harry Franklin, member for 
African Interests, and Mr. John Roberts, member for Health, 
Lands and Local Government, in the Legislative Council, have 
commented at length on the Belgian system of tackling the 
African housing problem in urban areas as it operated in Eliza- 
bethville. 

They admitted that the Congo system, as they saw it in 
Elizabethville, had its advantages and disadvantages and that 
while it could be wholly applied to Northern Rhodesia there 
was much that the authorities could learn from it without re- 
peating its mistakes . . . Mr. Roberts said the Congo system 
of African housing worked with selected applicants who could 
qualify for a loan of building materials from the Government. 
Foundations were dug to the same size and bricks, windows 
and other building materials were delivered to the site by the 
Government. 

All the African had to do was to build the house himself or 
employ someone to do it for him. He must have the roof put on 
it in three months’ time and after this he can take any length of 
time to complete the house. If he fails to complete the roof 
within three months the house reverts to the Government and 
he is paid for the labour used so far. 

The cost of materials is repaid to the Government within 
seven or ten years depending on the salary of the individual. 
After this the house becomes his but he has no tenure on the 
land except to the house. (The African Weekly, Salisbury, 
October 6, 1954. ) 

Thomas Hodgkin, writing in the Manchester Guardian 
( December 30, 1954), described the educational system of the 
Belgian Congo as based on a theory amounting roughly to this: 
“That the chief end of education in the Congo is to equip 
Africans to live, usefully and contentedly, in a modern civilised 
society; and that even that diminishing residue of Congolese 
who continue to live in a traditional environment must acquire 
certain rudiments of civilisation—literacy, monogamy, and 
habits of regular work. 

“The first requirement of such an education is that it should 
provide instruction in the moral values of Western Christian 
society; teaching, therefore, and above all control of teaching, 
must wherever possible be kept in the hands of the clergy. The 
second requirement is that education should be sufficiently di- 
versified in content and duration to equip Congolese for the 
various functions that they will be expected to carry out. In 
this way education serves as an instrument for promoting a 
reasonable, and improving, level of material prosperity for the 
mass of Africans; and there will be no danger of producing—as 
in French Africa—a pseudo-¢lite of demagogues detached from 
the mass.” 


During primary education there is a system of sifting the 
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abler pupils from the less bright. The former go on to several 
years of secondary education or technical education: the others 
become farmers, gardeners, nurses, artisans cr second-grade 
teachers. 

“The total effect is impressive. The Belgians certainly take 
civilisation seriously. There are now over a million Congolese 
children attending schaol—about half the school-age popula- 
tion (a very high proportion for Africa): and the 1955 educa- 
tion budget, I was told, would be nearly £3.5 millions—about 
6s. for each member of the population.” 

Mr. Hodgkin pointed out that Congolese education is still 
virtually a Church monopoly and that the system has the do- 
minant purpose of enabling Black producers to contribute use- 
fully to a society controlled by White guardians. He concluded 
that a growing Congolese middle-class is beginning to be con- 
cious of demands—‘‘for rights as well as bicycles”, and that 
the Congolese “‘far from being intellectually malleable, start 
from a definite metaphysic of their own, which is sometimes 
more subtle than what they are told. ‘Why,’ said one of them, 
‘does the Reverend Father say that God made the world? We 
know that God thought the world.’ ” 


COLONIAL AND 
COMMONWEALTH 
MATTERS 


STATUS IN COMMONWEALTH 


REFERRING to the invitation to the Prime Minister of the Feder- 
ation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, to attend the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers’ Conference, and the question in Parliament as 
to why Malta, Nigeria and the Gold Coast were not invited, 
The Times (December 17, 1954) remarked that the matter of 
status should be considered by the January Conference, “‘for 
there is at least a strong chance that, before the Prime Minis- 
ters meet again, new candidates will have acquired what has 
hitherto been considered the sufficient qualification—sovereign 
control of their own affairs. It is better that a principle should 
be determined in advance, rather than that individual candida- 
tures should become the subject of invidious discrimination. 
There are States—the African colonies now in the final stages 
of emancipation—with whose representatives the leaders of 
some existing Commonwealth members will be reluctant to sit 
down on terms of equality. This is a distasteful issue; but it 
cannot be shirked. The alternative to the admission of these 
emergent nations to ministerial conferences is an association of 
States, all sovereign, in which there are first-class and second- 
class members; and that is foreign to the very spirit of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations.” 

The Daily Echo (December 16, 1954) described the Prime 
Minister’s reply as unfortunate because it seems that the great 
man of the century has slightly failed to realise that these 
colonies at least, the Gold Coast, have openly declared their 
intention to remain in the‘great family of nations—the British 
Commonwealth. Thus at least, for the Prime Ministers of those 

4Sir Winston Churchill in the course of replies to questions in the 
House of Commons said these matters had been the subject of prolonged 
and careful consideration and would continue to be under perpetual study. 








Colonial Territories which stand on the edge of nationhood to 
be present as observers at the conference, they shall have had 
clear knowledge and understanding of the working of this uni- 
fied government of the British Commonwealth and how they 
can contribute to maintain the Commonwealth. 

Furthermore, the Daily Echo maintains that the rich re- 
sources of the Colonies, particularly of the first two—Nigeria 
and the Gold Coast—place them in an incompatible relation- 
ship with Britain and the Commonwealth. 

Hence by possibly reconsidering the reply given to the 
Opposition and inviting the Prime Ministers of the Colonies to 
the conference as observers, Her Majesty’s Government would 
have itself to commend later. 

AFRO-ASIAN CONFERENCE 

The Prime Ministers of Burma, Ceylon, India, Pakistan, 
and Indonesia met at Bogor on December 28-29. Their main 
object was to consider matters concerning an Afro-Asian con- 
ference first suggested at their meeting in Colombo in April of 
last year. The purposes of the Afro-Asian Conference would 
be :— 

(a) To promote good will and co-operation among the 
nations of Asia and Africa; to explore and advance their mutual 
as well as common interests and to establish and further friend- 
liness and neighbourly relations. 

(6) To consider social, economic, and cultural problems and 
relations of the countries represented. 

(c) To consider problems of special interest to Asian and 
African peoples, for example, problems affecting national 
sovereignty and of racialism and colonialism. 

(d) To view the position of Asia and Africa and their peo- 
ples in the world of today and the contribution they can make 
to the promotion of world peace and co-operation. 

The conference will meet in Indonesia in the last week of 
April, 1955. All countries in Asia which have independent 
Governments will be invited, and with minor variations and 
modifications of this basic principle they decided to invite the 
following twenty-five countries: Afghanistan, Cambodia, the 
Central African Federation, the People’s Republic of China, 
Egypt, Ethiopia, the Gold Coast, Persia, Iraq, Japan, Jordan, 
Laos, Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, Nepal, the Philippines, Saudi- 
Arabia, the Sudan, Syria, Siam, Turkey, north and south Viet 
Nam, and the Yemen. 

‘The Rhodesia Herald (December 31, 1954) reported that a 
spokesman of the Ministry of External Affairs said no official 
invitation had been received. The United Press stated that 
diplomatic officials in Washington were showing considerable 
interest in the Federation’s invitation and that it was expected 
that it would be represented by Sir Godfrey Huggins, who 
would be the only white man present. Sir John Kotelawala, the 
Prime Minister of Ceylon, said that South Africa had not 
been invited ‘“‘because we have been blackballed by them’’. He 
told an Indian reporter: “You cannot go there, I cannot go 
there, so why the hell should we invite them?” 


AMERICA & AFRICA 


AMEnRriIca’s interest in Africa has been evident in a series of 
articles in the ew York Times on Southern and East Africa, in 
broadcasts given by Mr. Howard K. Smith for the Columbia 
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Broadcasting System, after his recent visit to South Africa, and 
in the two television programmes given by Mr. Edward R. 
Murrow, on South Africa. In the latter, Mr. Smith’s films and 
recordings made in South Africa gave a vivid picture of the 
situation: including interviews with the new Prime Minister, 
the Minister of Native Affairs, and with Fr. Huddleston and 
Dr. Xuma, the well-known African spokesman. 


GENERAL 


TRIBALISM IN AFRICA 


In an article (Manchester Guardian, October 26, 1954), Pro- 
fessor Vincent Harlow examined the dangers arising from re- 
garding tribalism as a dying force. In the face of Western tech- 
niques and ideas the elemental forces of nationalism in Africa 
are being stirred. Unlike Eastern countries such as China or 
Egypt the nationalism of Africa is not evoked by any sense of 
territorial loyalty. ““The British task in Africa is thus peculiarly 
formidable. Not only are we impelled (by the impetus of our 
own Commonwealth experience) to undertake the hazardous 
enterprise of inculcating the principles and methods of democra- 
tic government; but also, and simultaneously, we have to estab- 
lish the prerequisite of success, that is to say, the welding of 
heterogeneous elements into a body corporate, a nation. . . 

“In East Africa tribal assertiveness is becoming increasingly 
pronounced. The Chagga (of Northern Tanganyika), a pro- 
gressive and exuberant people, have successfully demanded per- 
mission to elect a Paramount Chief—an innovation in their 
tribal custom , . .”” When the Paramount Chief has passed 
through a village in his limousine, flying the Chagga flag (a 
new invention) the pride and delight of the people is evident. 
‘Even in the south of Tanganyika, where the tribes are very 
numerous and, with a few exceptions, very small, the old 
apathy is beginning to be replaced by a readiness to co-operate 
in federated groups. 

‘Perhaps the most significant aspect of the Mau Mau move- 
ment in Kenya is the demonstration which it has provided of 
the elemental power of tribalism in that territory. If tribalism 
had been crumbling and merging into pan-Africanism one 
would have expected the battle-cry to have been ‘Africans of 
Kenya unite’. Instead it has been the vernacular equivalent of 
‘Kikuyuland uber Alles’. Now the struggle has become pre- 
dominantly a civil war within the tribe itself . . . 

‘Again in Uganda the operative factor is the tribal group. 
The basic problem is to provide the constitutional machinery 
which will both articulate and in its operation promote a united 
nationhood, while at the same time satisfying the assertive self- 
awareness of the Baganda and the other African communities 
. . . In the Gold Coast a great wave of nationalist aspiration 
has temporarily transcended lesser loyalties. But a single 
‘national’ party is not sufficient for the effective operation of 
parliamentary democracy, and one can only hope that in the 
future ‘Her Majesty’s Opposition’ in the Gold Coast will be as 
genuinely national in its outlook and composition as the Govern- 
ment of the day.” 


LITERARY COMPETITION FOR AFRICANS 


The administrators of the Margaret Wrong Memorial 
Fund are offering a money prize not exceeding £20 for a piece 








of original literary work by an African whose home is in any 
part of Africa south of the Sahara. 

The regulations say that the length of the manuscript should 
not be less than 7,500 or more than 15,000 words, and the 
language may be English, French, Portuguese or Afrikaans. 
The subject of the manuscript may include history, biography, 
folklore, fiction or studies of African life and thought, and must 
show literary merit and be of general interest. Manuscripts 
should be addressed to ‘‘Margaret Wrong Prize’’, C/o Mrs. 
Snow, Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate, London S.W.1, and 
should be clearly written, preferably typed. 


THE UNITED NATIONS 


THE RACIAL SITUATION IN SOUTH AFRICA! 


In THE course of the debate in the Ad Hoc Political Committee 
on “‘the question of race conflict in South Africa resulting from 
the policies of apartheid of the South African Government”, the 
Chairman of the Commission, Mr. Santa Cruz, said that no 
country was required to achieve the ideals of the Charter of 
Human Rights immediately—only to eliminate gradually dis- 
criminatory practices, work with the United Nations and above 
all, not to aggravate or increase discrimination. The great ma- 
jority of the states were complying and the international com- 
munity need have no concern about them. He called attention 
to the Commission’s recommendations “towards a peaceful 
settlement” of the problem and said only the South African 
people could resolve it. There was no attempt to put the Union 
on trial. The U.N. should only seek constructive action on the 
basis of human rights, and the Commission had therefore sug- 
gested “‘assistance and aid”’. 

Mr. du Plessis (Union of South Africa) reiterated that this 
matter constituted interference in South Africa’s domestic 
affairs. He referred to the Commission’s report and said that 
anyone knowing the facts about South African affairs could 
hardly be blamed for concluding that it was ‘‘a study in intellec- 

Lord Fairfax (United Kingdom) supported the view that 
the United Nations was not competent to discuss this question 
and he could therefore not discuss the substance of the Com- 
mission’s report—but that must not be interpreted as meaning 
that his country’s support for the gradual elimination of all 
forms of racial discrimination throughout the world was any 
less constant today than it had always been. Representatives of 
Belgium, France, Netherlands, Australia, and New Zealand 
agreed with this view. 

Mr. Trikamdas (India) expressed amazement at the United 
Kingdom’s attitude in requesting the Secretary-General not to 
transmit to the Commission on South Africa any information 
supplied to the Secretariat or to the Agencies by 
the authorities of the United Kingdom or the United Kingdom 
dependent territories. 

Mr. James J. Wadsworth (United States) said that the 

4See Dicest Vol. II, No. 6. 


question of domestic jurisdiction must always be borne in mind, 
and the United States had not thought the formation of the 
Commission was a constructive way towards a solution of the 
problem. The Commission’s recommendations were of value 
only if South Africa decided to use them. As to the jon 
of technical experts to catalogue all the efforts possible for 
U.N. action, Mr. Wadsworth said he could not accept that for 
the Union of South Africa only. Most nations had problems of 
that kind and readily admitted them. If there were such experts 
they should be created in the form of a pool from which all 
members could draw. 

The representative of Iraq declared that recent South African 
legislation had worsened the racial situation—opposition 
leaders and Anglican Church officials had come out against the 
Government's discriminatory policies. Tension between racial 
groups there was growing steadily and would inevitably lead 
to action, which in turn would lead to repressive measures and 
more tension. 

A large majority of the members expressed appreciation for 
the Commission’s work. Judge Ingles (Philippines), referring 
to Australia’s description of the Commission as an “‘illegal 
body”’, recalled that Australia had brought to the U.N. a com- 
plaint against Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania for non-obser- 
vance of human rights, had called for the creation of a 
committee and had strongly upheld the competence of the U.N. 
to deal with matters involving human rights. 

In the General Assembly debate, Brazil’s representative 
said the U.N. must not impose on South Africa technical assis- 
tance it did not want. The representative of Ecuador said that 
ignoring the situation in South Africa might lead to a chain 
reaction affecting millions of coloured people throughout the 
world. Most of those voting against the resolution were colo- 
nial powers, ruling over large numbers of coloured people. 
Democracy could not merely be dangled as a sort of bait. It had 
to have substance to combat Communism. 

The resolution noted with apprehension the adoption in 
South Africa of new laws and regulations regarded by the Com- 
mission as “incompatible with the obligations” of the Union 
Government under the U.N. Charter; noted “the profound 
conviction of the Commission that the policy of apartheid con- 
stitutes a grave threat to the peaceful relations between ethnic 
groups in the world” ; invited the South African Government to 
reconsider its position—“‘taking into account the pledge of all 
Member States to respect human rights and fundamental free- 
doms without distinction as to race”; and take into considera- 
tion the Commission’s suggestions for a peaceful settlement of 
the racial problem; and requesting the Commission to keep 
under review the problem, reporting to the General Assembly 
at its tenth session. 

The resolution was approved by 40 votes in favour to 10 
against (Australia, Belgium, Canada, Colombia, France, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, South Africa, United 
Kingdom) and 10 abstentions ( Argentina, Brazil, China, Cuba, 
Denmark, Dominican Republic, Peru, Turkey, United States 
and Venezuela ). 


The Editor of the Dicest does not necessarily endorse the views of the correspondents 
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